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Latin Club Banquet, Roman Style—Eastlake High School, Eastlake, Ohio 
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ARE YOU HOBBLING YOUR YEARBOOK STAFF? 
Or Do They Get 
PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE 
Each Month? 


Obviously, the best is none too good for the football team —the basketball boys — 
the band. No handicaps for any of them in their competition with other schools! .. . 
And naturally, the best reading material, including current magazines in the field, 
are standard supplies for the classroom. That’s the modern way in education. 


What About the Yearbook Staff? 


And that brings us to the adviser and staff of the project which ALONE AMONG 
SCHOOL PROJECTS prepares and leaves to the school a bound, permanent record 
of the year in the school —THE YEARBOOK —a volume which students and the 
community alike regard with renewed pride in THEIR SCHOOL. 


Thousands of Staffs Already Receive PHOTOLITH 


Thousands of schools are already receiving PHOTOLITH EACH MONTH OF THE 
SCHOOL YEAR. . . And EVERY DAY we receive letters of glowing praise and appre- 
ciation: “Keep this splendid magazine coming. . . Those articles by advisers of prize- 
winning books are superb. . . Marked copies make the rounds of our staff every 
month. . . That layout article was most helpful. . . Thanks for the article on money- 
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raising. .., etc., etc. 


How Can You Get PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE? 
Just fill out the form below. A recent copy will come to your school by return mail. 
After the first issue, if you don’t like this ONLY YEARBOOK MAGAZINE, just drop us 
a card saying “CANCEL IT.” Any money sent will be quickly returned. (Confidentially, 
we couldn’t afford this offer if experience hadn’t proved that ONCE YOUR STAFF 
SEES ONE COPY, YOU WON'T GIVE IT UP!) 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 


Give your staff an equal break with other staffs all over the nation. Your adviser will 
thank you for helping her out too. By the way, Photolith sponsors a critical service for 
fall-delivered yearbooks. 


(Tear or cut out) 





RUSH FIRST COPY OF PHOTOLITH 

Editors, Photolith 
Box 597 
Columbia, Missouri 
Here’s my $3.50 for a year’s subscription. RUSH FIRST COPY. If | don’t like it, | under- 
stand that you’ll refund my money for the year. 
As a beginner’s bonus, send me the free BONUS BOOKLET, as soon as it’s ready. | 
understand that this will not cost me a cent if | subscribe now, send my check. 

Send magazine to: (Signed) 


[] NOTE: Send us information Address) 
about the fall critical service. City, State) 
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_As the Gditor Sees It 


Because of the great current interest in lo- 
cating, encouraging, and developing special stu- 
dent ability, there is much interest in the “un- 
graded” school, and even some experiments 
along this line. The general idea of this is that 
any student may go as fast and as far as he is 
able, with few or no hindering traditions re- 
quiring that he complete all the various grades in 
proper sequence. 

*Sfunny, in a way, because, although extra- 
curricular activities are considered “newcomers,” 
nearly all of them have always been “ungraded.” 
For example, a freshman can become active, and 
even a star, in music clubs, dramatics, debate, 
football, student council, or almost anything else. 
What counts is his own interest and talent. He 
can go just as fast and as far as he is able. And 
it works out. 

Under intelligent planning and administering 
there is no reason why it should not work out 
similarly well in curricular affairs. Certainly it is 
just as logical there as it is in the extracurriculum. 


It will soon be time for the usual round of 
school parties and other social events. And time 
to plan for these to include attractive activities 
for ALL concerned, not merely for those who 
dance, or for those who dance in a particular 
way. 

“Educational television may eventually per- 
mit a person to earn a college degree without 
ever stepping inside a classroom,” ran a recent 
newspaper story. 

Who said so? You can easily guess, an indi- 
vidual who: (1) Is an executive of a broadcast- 
ing company; and (2) knows nothing about 
education. 

However, there is an even easier way to get 
a college degree than this—just buy it at some 
“degree store” (and there are such). 

This second type of degree would be, of 
course, a little less valuable than the first, but 
perhaps not a great deal so. 

A good college degree represents much more 
than mere book knowledge. It represents this; 
and physical, social, and inspirational experi- 
ences, plus proper and mighty helpful contacts 
none of which can be gained solely from a book. 
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TV education may be complementary and 
supplementary; but it can never be entirely com- 
plete within itself. It is not a cure-all for 
crowded classrooms, ineffective teaching, un- 
suitable equipment, or any other school or col- 
lege deficiency. 

In many schools the president of the student 
council is the official student body host to visi- 
tors and guests. This is as it should be, a fine 
arrangement for everyone concerned. 

Safety education is always a main interest of 
the school and much of this can be, and is be- 
ing, done through the student council, clubs, 
dramatics, assembly, and other activities. This 
is quite proper. 

At present there is a new danger which 
should be reflected in these media—the hazard- 
ousness of amateur rocketry. This homemade 
rocket mania has already been the cause of sev- 
eral serious accidents, and a greater number of 
minor ones which might just as easily have been 
of major significance. 

Some of these rocket projects have been con- 
ducted in science classes and clubs, but some 
of them have been promoted outside the school, 
by young people of school age. Consequently, 
there is a place for a proper education on the 
hazards of such projects. 

To our own way of thinking, rocketry is a 
job for competent professionals, not one for in- 
competent amateurs. 


Following a disgraceful after-game free-for- 
all in a certain city, one member of the Board of 
Education suggested that since these were fre- 
quent occurrences, both football and basketball 
games should be played in the daytime. And, if 
this did not help, the entire interscholastic ath- 
letic program should be cancelled and the time 
and attention be devoted to intramural athletics. 
Sounds sensible, IF the situation (often quasi- 
traditional) cannot be improved by educational 
means. : 

“In any case, it is too bad that one such epi- 
sode can make newspaper headlines while hun- 
dreds and hundreds of peaceful post-game rela- 
tionships never receive mention. 
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Various extracurricular and club activities are most important and deserve a 
place in the organization of a school regardless of personnel or enrollment. 


Some Problems of Activity Programs 


in Small Schools 


HE PROBLEMS FACED BY STUDENTS AND FAC- 
ULTY in small high schools in relation to 
the pupil activity program are very similar 

to those in large secondary schools in many re- 
spects. Personnel in both types of schools are 
concerned with arousing student interest in cer- 
tain, or all, aspects of the activities program. 

Both groups of schools face questions on 
matters such as: The role of student activities in 
the school; raising money for activities, selecting 
people to run for class, student council, and other 
offices; arranging satisfactory times for clubs 
to meet; deciding on the kinds of awards to be 
given to participating students; and rewarding, 
financially or otherwise, the advisers of activi- 
ties. Problems in one type of school are not ex- 
clusive or peculiar to that size alone. 

In some respects, the very “bigness” of cer- 
tain schools presents problems that are not ap- 
parent in smaller schools. When the whole stu- 
dent body will no longer fit into the auditorium 
at the same time, a feeling of unity is soon lost 
unless counteracted by other devices. 

When the number of home rooms, of normal 
size, exceeds forty or fifty, the organization of 
the student council needs to be modified so that 
some decision making is concentrated ‘in an ex- 
ecutive committee rather than in a council of 
home room representatives; consequently, a de- 
gree of representativeness is lost. When a stu- 





Our Cover 

The upper picture shows the Majorettes of the 
Tupelo, Mississippi, Senior High School marching 
band. They are posing for this picture just before 
preparing to lead the band in the parade to the 
Mississippi-Alabama Fair on Children’s Day. The 
band has a large membership and participates in 
many colorful events and activities. It is espe- 
cially active during the football season, as are 
many such organizations. 

The lower picture shows a section of the Roman 
Banquet promoted by the Latin Club of Eastlake 
High School, Eastlake, Ohio. Students are posing 
for the picture, although they would rather be 
feasting, Roman style. Their garb is apropos for 
the occasion. The “slaves” are shown in action in 
a picture printed with the article. See page 210. 
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dent’s chances of playing an active part in mu- 
sical organizations, dramatic presentations, or 
athletic teams are considerably reduced. the 
school may be too big, or the opportunities may 
be too few. 

Administratively, it is possible to subdivide 
large schools into smaller units in order to gain 
some of the advantages of a compact, close-knit 
group of students who study, work, and play 
together. Within these subgroups the problems 
of a small school may be apparent. 

It is difficult to define “large school” and 
“small school” with any great degree of preci- 
sion because these are relative terms. Nationally 
about half of the high schools have under two 
hundred pupils and obviously would be regarded 
as small in most states. 

In New Jersey, where the median enrollment 
is about eight hundred students, it might be 
thought that most, if not all, schools are “large” 
by national standards. However, if the high 
school enrollment is below five hundred students, 
certain problems concerning the pupil-activity 
program become more critical than in larger 
schools. Three of these problem areas are ex- 
plored briefly in subsequent paragraphs. 

In small high schools there is usually a dearth 
of qualified student leaders. Some pupils have 
proven their capacity to take leading parts effec- 
tively in many activities; other students rely 
upon these few for an increasing number of 
leadership positions. In smaller schools, too, 
where there is employed a large proportion of 
beginning teachers, there is a tendency to pick 
students who are capable and experienced in 
order to get jobs done well: it is easier than 
training new leaders. 

So often the worth of beginning teachers is 
judged on the basis of the fine project, amount 
of money raised, or other material outcome of 
an activity, rather than the development of new 
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leadership talent in the student body. Some- 
times it is felt that results must be obtained 
quickly in order to be a credit to the adviser now 
while decisions are being made for rehiring, ten- 
ure, and promotion to better jobs. 

With the conscious help and cooperation of 
all concerned, it is possible to develop our human 
resources among the student body and thus to 
relieve the few leaders of their heavy burden. 

In one small school the senior class president 
was an end on the football team, star of the sen- 
ior play, forward on the basketball team, catcher 
on the baseball team, active on the student coun- 
cil, while, at the same time he was trying to make 
honor roll marks preparatory to college. 

Even though this youth was successful in 
each one of these roles, in general it seems un- 
desirable to allow one student to play a leading 
role in so many activities. While he did so many 
jobs, others were deprived of some opportuni- 
ties for leadership. 

Many schools today try to limit the partici- 
pation of an individual student in the prestige 
jobs at least. Most point systems, or listings of 
activity posts into major and minor categories, 
seem to attempt to spread participation around 
among more pupils than might normally be con- 
sidered for each position. 

Despite the innate ability of a few, it seems 
desirable to make opportunities available to 
many students. As they develop their capacities 
in minor roles in schools, they are able to pro- 
gress up the scale of leadership to major respon- 
sibilities in school, later graduating to leadership 
in the community. 

Because many small schools are in rural 
areas. transported pupils are deprived of activity 
participation unless an attempt is made to sched- 
ule some activities during the school day, maybe 
during an activity period. Commuters sometimes 
find it possible to participate in after-school 
activities because “late” or “sport” busses are 
provided an hour or more after dismissal. 

A second problem that small schools face fre- 
quently is that of an overly ambitious program 
of school activities. So many clubs, dramatic 
events, games, drives, etc., are scheduled that for 
some students there are just too many things to 
do. Teachers and pupils feel harassed trying to 
get all the jobs done, often only well enough to 
escape criticism. Because other nearby schools 
have a certain activity, this is not sufficient rea- 
son to organize it in this school. 
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Large schools have more personnel (students 
and faculty) to man an extensive activity pro- 
gram. Just because the activity is running 
smoothly elsewhere is no reason to add it in a 
small school. After attending meetings of inter- 
scholastic associations, students often want to 
add activities or increase the number of tasks 
undertaken. Rarely is it suggested that some- 
thing be deleted. 

Too few schools annually evaluate their pro- 
gram of activities. It is better to do a few things 
well than to try everything just to be on the band 
wagon. Each school, small or large, should study 
its own local needs, as well as good practice else- 
where. Then it should develop an activity pro- 
gram that exemplifies desirable practice for this 
school in this community. 

Somewhat parallel to the foregoing problem 
is the tendency sometimes in small schools to set 
up a rather elaborate organization for certain 
or many activities. This is probably most appar- 
ent in the case of student councils where patterns 
of city or national government have been copied. 
Furthermore, business is sometimes trans- 
acted in classes, clubs, and student councils by 
the use of formal parliamentary procedure with 
little regard to the employment of modern tech- 
niques of group leadership. It would be well to 
simplify the pattern of operation and the form of 
the organization for conducting business in 
order to carry out the function of the group. Let 
us not add needless red tape. 


Most student councils today have merged the 
executive and legislative functions of that organ- 
ization into a single house. In this way the body 
is representative of the students as a whole, yet 
the leadership accepts responsibility not only for 
initiating legislation, but also for getting it en- 
acted and carried out. 

The officers and members of the council and 
the students they represent can be committed to 
action. The council is responsible for enforcing 
and carrying out its own acts. 

Small schools do not seem to have problems 
with regard to their activity programs which are 
peculiarly or exclusively the possession of those 
schools. The headaches discussed in this article 
may be evident in large schools, though they are 
probably more critical in schools enrolling fewer 
than five hundred pupils. 

Briefly the problems identified above might 
be summarized in this way: Too few leaders 
trying to man too ambitious a program with too 
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complex an organization. These problems can 
be made less acute by encouraging many pupils 
to serve in a variety of capacities, by planning 


a program to satisfy local needs tempered by de- 
sirable practice, and by simplifying the structure 


of each activity. 


Organization and participation in extra- or cocurricular activities and prob- 
lems pertaining to them in India are similar to those in the United States. 


Cocurricular Activities in a High School in India 


ITH THE INTRODUCTION OF THE NEW 
WV SCHEME OF EpucaTion, India is enter- 
ing upon a new era in the long history 
of education in the country. One of the impor- 
tant phases of the new scheme is the tremendous 
importance given to cocurricular activities, as 
they are termed in India. There is an enthusi- 
astic effort made to incorporate into the school 
life a wide range of cocurricular activities to 
prepare the pupil mentally, physically, socially. 
spiritually, and vocationally to grow up into a 
“whole” individual and to take his rightful place 
as a citizen in a democracy. 
The ardent efforts made by the Syrian Chris- 
tian High School towards this goal may be 
briefly surveyed. 


PHYSICAL AND ALLIED ACTIVITIES 

Athletic Department — When the Duke of 
Wellington said that he had won the Battle of 
Waterloo on the cricket fields of Eton, he was 
indeed paying a tremendous tribute to the possi- 
bilities of the training through the Games Field. 

Athletic activities form an outstanding de- 
partment of school activities. Football, basket- 
ball, volleyball, hockey, tennis, tennikoit, and 
badminton are very popular among boys; and 


throwball, netball, badminton, and_ tennikoit 
among girls. Besides these there are several 


items of sports in which special coaching is given 
to the members of the Sports Club. Games are 
organized by the captain and the secretary of 
each club, who are elected by the pupils. 

Tennikoit, throwball, and netball are some 
simple games for girls. For tennikoit, or ring 
tennis, a spongy rubber ring is used and the 
rules and scoring are the same as those of tennis. 
The court is smaller, net higher, and the play is 
by throwing the ring, regulated by certain rules. 

Throwball is a modified form of volleyball 
with less rigid rules. Netball is very much like 
basketball, with ring and net supported on a pole 
instead of board. Rules are much less rigid than 
those of basketball. 
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CHEPPANALIL ABRAHAM GEORGE 
Headmaster (On Leave ) 

Syrian Christian High School 

Kerala, South India 


House System—To facilitate efficient and 
well-balanced competitions, the school is divided 
into four houses: though the school is not a 
boarding school. In the same house there will 
be pupils of all classes in the high school. The 
house system contributes much to school life. 
fostering a healthy spirit. The houses bear the 
names of four valiant races in Indian history. 
Each house elects a leader, a secretary, and a 
captain for every game to organize the team, and 
they form a council. Each house has as president 
a staff member. who makes his guidance avail- 
able when it is needed. 

Athletic Activities 
house tournaments in various games, home tour- 
naments for individual teams, and annual sports. 
Rotating trophies, as well as individual trophies 
(cups, medals, and certificates) are awarded. 
The trophies are usually presented by old stu- 
dents (alumni), parents of pupils, and well- 
wishers of the school. 


There are annual inter- 


Interschool matches are very exciting events 
of the academic year. Interschool tournaments 
organized by the Athletic Association of the 
States lead on to all-state championship cups in 
the various games and sports. The annual ath- 
letic tour also lends much life to the athletic 
department. 

Participation and Supervision—Every pupil 
is expected to participate in any of the various 
games at least twice a week. 
from 4:00 to 5:30 p.m. 

The athletic program is directed by the sup- 
erintendent of games, who is nominated by the 
staff meeting. He holds a university diploma 
in physical training. The general captain of 
games and sports and the captains and secre- 
taries of the various clubs who are elected by 
the student body form the athletic council pre- 


Game hours are 
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sided over by the superintendent of games. The 
superintendent of games is assisted in the super- 
vision by more staff members by turn. Most of 
the teachers play with the pupils. 

Excursions, Camps, Picnics—The educational 
value of excursions, as well as the stimulus they 
give to initiative and resourcefulness in the 
young minds, cannot be overestimated. 

Educational excursions to places of outstand- 
ing interest are arranged for boys and girls. 
Though there will be one teacher for every five 
pupils, the pupils are given full scope for devel- 
oping their ability to organize. 

Short picnics and camps form a regular fea- 
ture of the academic year. 

Wildlife Day—The pupils look forward to 
celebrating Wildlife Day in all the schools of the 
state on the eighth of August or the next work- 
ing day thereafter. The entire day’s program is 
designed to develop in the pupils an apprecia- 
tion and regard for the various interesting 
phases of wildlife. 

The whole school, divided into convenient 
groups, adjourns into the nearby forest and other 
places of natural charm to observe and study 
the wonders of bird life. animal life, and plant 
life. Food is prepared in the woods. Pupils and 
teachers alike enjoy and are benefited by this 
experience. 

In connection with Wildlife Day, a simple 
exhibition is held in the school with the hobbies 
of students related to nature and_ interesting 
specimens and pictures collected for the event. 

Labor Week—The first week of October 
(Monday-Saturday) is observed by all educa- 
tional institutions of the state as Labor Week. 
The program is intended to instill into the young 
minds “Dignity of Labor” and a “Spirit of Serv- 
ice.” 

Classroom work is suspended for the period 
and pupils and teachers in well-organized squads 
of ten each, under the direction of a student 
captain and a teacher, work with various imple- 
ments on a project. 

The school football field (on a hillside) is 
entirely a product of Labor Week. In coopera- 
tion with the Rural Reconstruction Society, con- 
struction of village roads, village clean-up and 
similar programs are accepted. 

Several programs like entertainments, cinema 
shows, and meetings are arranged to make the 
“week” even more interesting and useful. The 
public shows its appreciation through gifts, re- 
freshments, and the like. 
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Scouting—The School Scout Troop has a vig- 
orous program of activities. The headmaster and 
five more teachers are Scout Masters. 

Social Service League—Its possibilities are 
really immense. The object of this league is at 
once to lend a helping hand to those who are in 
dire need and to give the pupils a consciousness 
of their duty towards the less-privileged. In In- 
dia, where there is still so much illiteracy, pov- 
erty. and disease, everybody has to do his mite 
to alleviate this sad state of affairs. The Social 
Service League, in which pupils and teachers are 
taking increasing interest, caters to the needs of 
the community at large. 

Some of the major activities are helping boys 
and girls who cannot go to school by reason of 
poverty, with a little money and other requisites, 
giving help to those who are distressed by flood 
or famine or some calamity, helping poor and 
helpless people repair and maintain their hum- 
ble homes, handing out health propaganda, ar- 
ranging with the Public Relations Department of 
the Government cinema shows for the villagers, 
arranging agricultural exhibitions, and cooper- 
ating with Village Uplift Programs. 

The Social Service League operates two 
stores in the school—one supplies all school req- 
uisites for pupils at a fair price and the other 
is an open shop for postal articles, operated on 
“honor system.” The profit supports the activi- 
ties of the Social Service League. The league 
activities are also supported by a charity box 
and small voluntary contributions. 


LITERARY ACTIVITIES 


The value of literary and debating societies 
in schools preparing youth to be citizens of a 
democratic country cannot be exaggerated. There 
is a literary and debating society for every class 
(all divisions of the same class combined) and 
then for the whole school. 

Class meetings are held once a week and gen- 
eral body meetings once a month during the 
working hours. The debates are conducted along 
parliamentary lines and presided over by one 
from a panel of student presidents elected for 
the year. 

The literary society organizes all the various 
annual literary competitions and arranges spe- 
cial programs to celebrate Republic Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Gandhi Jayanti, Children’s Day, 
Christmas, United Nations’ Day, etc. Inaugural 
and valedictory functions are celebrated on a 
large scale. 
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Subjects Day—Celebration of Science Day, 
Arts Subjects Day, Fine Arts Day, and Literature 
Day have been found extremely useful and in- 
teresting. Different programs pertaining to the 
subject, exhibitions (open to the guardians and 
the public), and special programs put on by 
dramatic club and music club have been found 


to shed wonderful luster to the subject. This 
project, started by Syrian Christian High School. 
is becoming very popular with other schools. 
Special days are set apart for these celebrations 
by the school calendar. 

Reading Room—The Reading Room is a cen- 
ter of considerable interest and activity. Besides 
the reading material provided, an illustrated talk 
of current interest is given every day during the 
one-hour noon recess by a teacher. 

The Reading Room maintains bulletin boards 
in different parts of the school with the world 
news of the day, a “Thought for the Day.” and 
a new informative picture every day. This means 
a tremendous lot, especially to the pupils who 
come from homes without radio, newspapers, or 
magazines. 

Manuscript Magazine—To develop. the liter- 
ary and artistic tastes and potentialities of the 
pupils, a monthly magazine is 
brought out by an editorial board consisting of 
representatives of students and teachers. 

Pupils are found to be enthusiastic in pre- 
senting their amateur ability in preparing stories. 
poems, plays, puzzles, humor, and a wide variety 
of other writings. 


manuscript 


Teachers on the editorial board give their 
personal attention to the articles coming under 
their section. The volume is richly adorned with 
paintings, drawings, and cartoons by the stu- 
dents, and is written out by pupils who have 
good handwriting. 

The Dramatic Club, Music Club, and Hobby 
Club cater to the talents of the pupils and con- 
tribute much to the general life of the school. 

Religious Activities—The Religious Society 
has a variety of very useful activities which help 
the school maintain a good tone. The morning 
prayer assembly of the whole school, hymn-sing- 
ing, scripture and moral instruction classes, re- 
treats, and Sunday Schools are activities of this 
society conducted outside the formal working 
hours (10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.). 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION, SUPERVISION, FINANCE 


Invariably all the activities are organized by 
student representatives with help and direction 
from the staff. They are elected by the student 
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body, and these student representatives are en- 
couraged more and more to take up responsi- 
bilities. They form committees for the various 
activities of the different departments. 

There is a teacher, elected at the staff meet- 
ing, who would be in charge of the department. 
and who presides over the committee and directs 
the activities of that department. 

Any special issue is brought to the Head- 
master, who refers it to the staff meeting if nec- 
essary. The Headmaster is the ex-officio presi- 
dent of all the different departments of activities 
and keeps in touch with them through the staff 
representative. 

Student representatives are found to respond 
very favorably to the duties they are called upon 
to take. A class monitor may be relied upon to 
do well in conducting a test-paper along lines of 
“honor system.” Trust begets trust. 

Record of Activities—Each department of 
pupil activities maintains a record book in which 
it perpetuates its activities of the year in their 
entirety. With vivid and interesting accounts of 
every event, the names of participants, photo- 
graphs and drawings, details of prizes, trophies, 
and distinctions won, items of income and ex- 
penditure, the record book is an elegant volume 
which each department maintains in the school 
to claim its share in the heritage of the school. 


Finance—In financial matters the school is 
greatly handicapped by lack of funds. Two and 
a half rupees is collected from every pupil, and 
that is far too inadequate for the various activi- 
ties. This is supplemented by contributions from 
alumni and well-wishers of the school and in- 
come from some activities. 

The biggest support actually is the general 
enthusiasm and the cooperation between the staff 
and the pupils. The president of each department 
draws money from the school office and keeps 
a correct account with the office. This is audited 
and kept open for inspection. Budget details are 
discussed with the staff. 

Thanks to the unstinted efforts of the staff 
and the cooperation of the pupils and the guard- 
ians, the school is able to promulgate several ac- 
tivities which not only help the pupils attain 
all-round development but also give a leadership 
to the community towards progressive life. The 
people of the community are encouraged to at- 
tend the various important shows put on by the 
various departments, free of charge, and in so 
doing the school seeks to be a center of light and 
life to the community. 
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In the Indian setup it will take some more 
time before the student council may be relied 
upon to function as efficiently as it does in the 
United States. Direction from the staff is still 
thought to be necessary. Students are being 
trained to take up more and greater responsibili- 
ties: and the response is very promising. 


NOTE: This manuscript was prepared by Cheppanalil Abra- 
ham George, Headmaster (on leave) of the school described. 
Mr. George is a graduate student this year (1957-1958) in 
the School of Education, Rutgers, The State University, New 
Jersey. The article was sent in by William S. Sterner. 

Syrian Christian High School, Ranny, with which the 
writer is connected, is situated in one of the important rural 
districts of Kerala in South India. This school, which was 
started in 1950, has at present an enrollment of 850 and 
conforms to the regulaticns of the Education Department of 
the State. It is interesting to note that the school is fast 
developing into a Community Center. 





Seniors Observe Annual 
“Baby Day” 


GRACE D. WILLIAMS 

Student Council Adviser 

Unionville Joint Consolidated School 
Unionville, Chester County, Pa. 


Annual “Baby Day.” observed each year by 
the Unionville Joint Consolidated 
School, meets with mixed emotions. The faculty 
and students find the dress easier to accept when 
the well-known child. 
The dress last year was more interesting and the 


seniors in 


students dress as some 


trend was away from sheer foolishness. 





More Fun! 


The picture shows a Mouseketeer, complete 
with headgear; and Eloise (the Kay Thompson 
character) complete with skates for skibbering. 
The girl’s get-up was perfect and provoked much 
admiration. The Mouseketeer, headgear and all, 
appeared on a six-foot, freckle-nosed senior who 
tips the scales at 170 pounds plus. The day’s 
activities were really quite enjoyable and will 
long be remembered. 
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Special Editions of the 
School Newspaper 


ERWIN F. KARNER 
2127-A South 34th Street 


Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


There are a number of times during the 
school year when a special edition of the school 
newspaper is called for. These will vary from 
school to school, and much will depend upon the 
traditions of each newspaper. However, much 
will also depend upon the importance of the 
oceasion at the school and the way in which it 
is celebrated. 

There are three times during the year when 
special editions are called for: (1) At the begin- 
ning of the year; (2) Homecoming; and (3) 
Commencement. (A Christmas issue may be a 
special one at schools where it is published as a 
literary magazine, but this will not be discussed 
here. ) 

Each of these editions is larger in number of 
pages than the regular ones. They contain spe- 
cial features which are not ordinarily presented 
in the newspaper. They are designed to give 
service beyond the area in which the newspaper 
normally gives service. In the case of the Home- 
coming and Commencement editions, they are 
even designed for a different audience. 

Let us begin with the “beginning of the year” 
edition. Where it is possible, this edition is 
ready for freshmen and returning students when 
they reach the campus. From the editorial point 
of view, it contains stories concerning enroll- 
ment expectations, registration procedure, new 
campus construction and improvement, new spe- | 
cial courses being offered, previews of the extra- 
curricular program, previews of the sports pro- 
gram, and special announcements about new 
regulations, elections, and changes or services. 

It will also have pictures showing campus 
views, officers of student organizations, activi- 
ties in action, and the sports program. 

From the business point of view, the issue is 
given free of charge to everyone (perhaps all 
editions are free), and, of course, space can be 
taken to advertise subscriptions to the school 
newspaper. 

As far as advertising is concerned, the busi- 
nesses around the college will be willing to buy 
ads to advertise their goods, services, or good- 
will for the coming year. Generally, they will 
be more generous with advertising money than 
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they will be later on in the year. 

This edition should be placed around the 
campus where it can be obtained easily by the 
students. If the staff of the newspaper cannot 
be gotten together early enough to publish the 
kind of edition which is described above. it will 
have to come out later with some modifications 
in the above pattern. 

The Homecoming edition will be designed 
to be of help to returning alumni as well as stu- 
dents. It, too, will be larger than regular issues, 
and it will feature news of Homecoming activi- 
ties. It may run features about the school’s his- 
tory or important events in its past, along with 
appropriate pictures. 

Again, this edition should be available to stu- 
dents. alumni, and friends—free of charge. It 
should be appropriately made up so that it can 
be kept as a souvenir edition. Advertisers will 
probably be more generous with their advertis- 


ing money, in some cases tempting the alumni 
to do business with them. 

The Commencement edition is designed for 
students, alumni, and friends. It will feature 
news about commencement, list the graduating 
students, and will summarize with pictures the 
highlights of the year at the school. It will be 
made up as a souvenir edition and will be dis- 
tributed free to everyone. Merchants again will 
be willing to give good-will advertising to the 
paper. 

These editions are the usual special editions 
of the school newspaper at the school. They are 
to the school newspaper what the Sunday edition 
is to the daily. They perform special services 
and add more than a normal share to the en- 


- joyment of school life. If well done, they can be 


a pride and joy for any newspaper staff and any 
school, and they will be of great memory value 
to the readers. 


Among many varied activities in secondary schools, interscholastic sports are 
unsur passable, especially when sportsmanship is incorporated into competition. 


Hold That Rivalry! 


F YOURS IS A TYPICAL AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
I you no doubt have an athletic rival against 

whom you play an annual “big” football 
game. Likewise, your encounters with this school 
in any competitive activity tend to assume a 
greater importance than do contests against 
other schools. 

Typically, also, you may doubt that the 
nature of the rivalry is altogether healthy, par- 
ticularly when magnified by adult attitudes. If 
this is the case in your school, you might give 
thought to a series of interchanges among stu- 
dents of the two schools which will lend balance 
to the relationship. 

A few of the forms which such interchange 
may take include exchange “pep” assemblies on 
the day of the annual football game, visits of 
one student council to another, exchange con- 
certs by your musical groups, invitations of the 
respective student bodies to dances following 
athletic contests, or joint meetings of seniors 
when college representatives call. 

Of these, the most direct in its results and 
best-liked by the student bodies is the exchange 
assembly. A number of schools have found that 
such an activity pays dividends in better feelings 
all the way around. 
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HOWARD B. HOLT 

(former high school principal ) 
School of Education 

University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 


If the two schools are in close proximity. 
Perhaps 
the principals and student body presidents could 
get together initially to explore the possibilities 
of such a program or if a larger group is desired. 
elected student body officers of both schools 
could meet. Very often this results in an arrange- 


arrangements are not at all difficult. 


ment whereby one school holds its assembly in 
the morning and the other sets up an afternoon 
affair so that travel can readily be accomplished. 

The which visits could include the 
principal, football coach and captain, student 
body president, and the yell squad. In 


group 


some 
cases a larger group may be desirable. The pro- 
gram could call for brief talks by the football 
captain and student president who will, with that 
inarticulate genius possessed only by such func- 
tionaries, proceed to say nothing but win friends 
by the dezens in so doing! 

The visiting yell squad will of course lead a 
yell or two for both teams and all the visitors 
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will occupy seats of honor to observe the entire 
assembly. If there is to be a dance at one of the 
schools following the game, an invitation can be 
extended at this time in a very personal way. 
The whole procedure will then be repeated at 
the following assembly in the other school. 

Another way of working out such a program 
is to have the visitors responsible for a part of 
the assembly. In such an arrangement care must 
be taken to avoid an unnecessary display of 
braggadocio which might be in poor taste. What- 
ever the plan followed, it is important that time 
be allowed before and after the assembly for the 
visitors to have a chance for fraternization with 
their opposite numbers. 

In two different sets of rivalries with which 
the author is familiar, a great deal of good 
was accomplished by such a program in the 
way of building better relationships. The pla- 
guing problem of vandalism on the eve of 
the traditional game did not appear in either 
case although there had been a long history of 
such occurrences. 

The assemblies themselves were usually high 
points as the host school provided not only hos- 
pitality but the year’s most interesting program. 
Enthusiasm, originality, spirit, and assembly 
manners were uniformly the best that could be 
mustered. The visits seemed to be at once hum- 
bling and exhilarating. 

Certain features of the school building, the 
assembly itself, or the procedures of the host 
school would appear superior to the situation at 
home. In other cases, the visitors could make 
comparisons favorable to their own school and 
feel proud of these advantages. The net result 
was gain for both schools in the sharing of ideas. 

Exchanging student councils is a less spec- 
tacular move but can likewise pay off in im- 
proved relations between schools. Arrangements 
should be made ahead of time although there 
is some validity in the suggestion that only 
the student body president and the principal 
need be forewarned so that a typical meeting 
will result, not a performance put on for the 
benefit of visitors. 

A new or struggling student council may 
particularly benefit from such a visit. How- 
ever, in one instance in the author’s experience 
exactly the opposite happened. A comparatively 
new school visited one long established in the 
hope of learning how better to operate a coun- 
cil meeting. 


When the meeting was over, the visitors were 
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struck by the many advantages they possessed in 
their method of conducting business. This was 
valuable to them, nonetheless, since they had 
been suffering from feelings of inferiority con- 
cerning the neighboring school! 

Exchanges between musical groups is a long- 
established practice and one which has found 
much favor if not allowed to be done with so 
much frequency that it becomes “old stuff” to 
the school visited. In some cases where travel 
is longer, the visiting school is entertained at 
a pot luck supper and dance that evening and 
may even stay the night at the homes of host 
school students. 

When groups of college counselors come to 
visit your school to give information about their 
respective campuses, a good opportunity exists 
to make it a joint affair, if the schools are small. 
The college people will appreciate this since it 
means one less trip for them, and the results in 
interschool friendships can be great. Questions 
to the counselors from students of another school 
can often give a completely new viewpoint to 
students who have spent their entire lives in 
one community. 

There are no doubt many other ways in 
which interschool relationships can be raised to 
a higher plane by the simple method of getting 
acquainted with students from another institu- 
tion. A program extending through the school 
year which encourages sportsmanship of all 
kinds can readily be tied in with such visits. 

As a matter of fact, a rivalry in sportsman- 
ship could almost result, and this is one compe- 
tition which everyone can win! We have long 
stressed the value of international understanding 
based on personal contacts with people of other 
nations. Perhaps we could profit by nurturing 
interschool understanding on the same basis. 
Such, at least, has been the experience of a 
number of schools that have learned to “hold 
that rivalry.” 


Make Mine Roman Style 


JACK HUNTSBERGER 
Eastlake High School 
Eastlake, Ohio 


For just one night why not let the Latin stu- 
dents get away from their “amo, amas, amat,” 
and live like the heroes of their studies, the 
Romans? A Roman Banquet, which is run by 
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the students themselves, assure them a wonder- 
ful time and brings their school books to life. 

A typical Latin party, staged by members of 
the Latin Club, might be made up of perhaps 
twenty second-year Latin students, four guests, 
and thirty first-year Latin students who will serve 
as slaves attending the banquet. The guests could 
consist of parents, administrators, other faculty 
members, and/or other interested persons. 

What to wear is no problem at all. This is 
all in fun. The following are merely suggested 
items of dress. With a bit of ingenuity, an appro- 
priate and attractive costume can be fashioned 
from what the club members can find readily 
available at home. 


CosTUMES 
Guests and Second-year Students 


Puellae 
sheets draped effectively 
bracelets around upper 
part of arms 
wreaths of flowers in hair 


Pueri 
white T shirts 
dress slacks 
white sheet draped 
wreath of leaves 


sandals or barefoot sandals 
Servants 
Pueri Puellae 
two beach towels pinned two beach towels pinned 
together together 


striped pajama pants 
no ornaments 
no shoes (socks if desired) 


Bermuda shorts or jeans 
no jewelry or ornaments 
no shoes (socks if desired) 


At about 5:30, the evening of the banquet, 
the slaves must arrive to set up the tables in the 
school cafeteria and make general preparations. 
This includes presetting the appetizer course on 
all the tables, getting the food assembly line in 
order, and having the dessert as nearly as pos- 
sible for speedy serving. 





The tables themselves should be set up in 
such a manner that the guests and slaves will 
he facing each other. This can be achieved by a 
huge semicircle for the “masters” and guests 
with the slave tables arranged in a straight 
line opposite. 
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Here is the procedure which has worked out 
quite satisfactorily at the Mayfield High Latin 
Club banquets. The guests and second-year stu- 
dents enter the cafeteria and all the slaves bow. 
A personal slave is then selected by each of the 
guests and upperclassmen. The slaves who are 
not serving as personal slaves will be “wine- 
bearers” and 
then find places about the table and a prayer is 
given in Latin. 


‘serving slaves.” The “masters” 


The personal slaves go through the food 
assembly line while their masters help themselves 
to the appetizer. Other slaves are standing by to 
remove the first course and pass the “finger 
bowl” and towels. This procedure is carried out 
throughout the entire meal. Several slaves wield- 
ing huge fancy fans will add to the atmosphere. 
Appropriate wine toasts are made throughout 
the meal. 

After they have eaten their fill. the sacrificial 
ceremony begins, during which the masters sprin- 
kle the slaves with water in honor of the gods. 
After this is over, the slaves pass the dessert. 
Then comes the big “Wine Ceremony” in which 
all give toasts to friends. If desired, speeches 
are now in order and entertainment follows. 

Since the Romans reclined on couches when 
they ate, if at all feasible. the banquet should be 
served on low tables with the guests reclining on 
the floor or on pillows. Also, since forks had not 
yet been invented, a menu that is conducive to 
finger eating should be worked out. This is not 
at all difficult—for the Romans ate just what we 
eat—meat and vegetables. 

For the first course (Gustus) the following 
might be served: stuffed eggs, shellfish, fish, rad- 
ishes, carrot sticks, celery sticks, olives, pickles, 
lettuce. onions. 

For the main course (Cena) the following 
might be offered: pork spareribs, ham, bacon, 
lamb, chicken, or fowl: asparagus, beans. arti- 
chokes, squash. beets, peas, or cabbage. 

For dessert (Secunda Mensa) the following 
might be served: dates, apples, oranges, figs. 
grapes, cherries, peaches, pears, plums, strawber- 
ries, apricots, unshelled nuts, cookies. 

Honey is served with the meal since the Ro- 
mans did not have sugar. Wine is served with 
every course, so cider may be used as the white 
wine and grape juice as the red wine. Rolls are 
also passed with each course. 

The Romans led a gay life and entertainment 
might consist of wrestling matches, dancing 
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girls. songs sung in Latin, and reading of po- 
ems or stories. 

Not all learning comes by way of the text- 
book: students learn not only from their teach- 
ers but also from themselves. We might add that 
this is a learning situation for the teacher as 
well in that he sees the students in an environ- 
ment outside of the classroom. This is one of 
the chief values to be obtained from almost any 
extracurricular activity. 


Books, Books, and More Books 


A. ANTHIS PRITCHETT 
1813 Indiana Avenue 
Vincennes, Indiana 


The tool of learning most extensively used to 
“round out” the school curriculum for the above- 
average child is reading. It may consist of read- 
ing to inform or just for sheer enjoyment. 

A consistent program for the borrowing of 
library books, such as obtaining a certain num- 
ber of books to be kept a specified length of 
time, creates interest. ‘Furthermore, it gives the 
intellectual child a chance to plan in advance for 
specialized books. 

This method of securing books may prove 
beneficial to the librarian as it will enable her 
to ascertain the type of books most appealing to 
children. Likewise, the increase in book circu- 
lation will furnish the convincing evidence when 
she applies to library officials for the necessary 
funds for new books. 

One duty a reliable pupil can perform is to 
record the title. date, and author’s name of each 
book received. 

At the close of each school day. another 
superior pupil may be advantageously occupied 
by counting to see if all the books are placed 
back upon the reading table. Unfinished books 
can bear an individualized bookmark indicating 
they are still in use. 

By this careful checking. which is a great 
help to the teacher, the gifted child receives train- 
ing in the care of books. Moreover, the chances 
of loss are lessened by systematic planning. 

An individual desk folder, for use in keeping 
the list of books read, may be made by each 
pupil. To make the booklet cover attractive, use 
colored construction paper and paste a silhouette 
design on the front. Titles suggested for use on 
the folder are: 
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Flying Time—with an airplane silhouette. 

My Book Travels—with a train silhouette. 

Reading Pleasures—-with a picture silhouette 
of a child reading leisurely. 

The pupil should be trusted to keep this per- 
sonal record of books read. In case of discrep- 


ancies, a teacher may express her displeasure 


with a skeptical smile. As the child understands 
the opinion held by his teacher and classmates 
he will realize his mistake. 

At the beginning of the reading program, a 
language lesson teaching the correct usage of 
capital letters in book titles will help eliminate 
incorrect entries in the folder. Too much empha- 
sis should not be placed upon correct capitaliza- 
tion at first. 

An occasional check may be made by having 
a story-telling period in the language class. 
Another plan is to let the child tell the part of 
the story he likes best. Time would not permit 
a written test of each book, although printed 
forms for written book reviews serve a valuable 
purpose in the upper grades. By such methods 
the teacher will be able to check on the pupil's 
comprehension. 

Near the end of the school term, the individ- 
ual library records may be recopied with correct 
capitalization and displayed for exhibit. A list 
recorded by the fast readers may contain as 
many as 100 extra books read during the year. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to “side- 
track” a persistent reader of the “bookworm” 
type. When symptoms of eye strain or nervous- 
ness appear the pupil should be encouraged to 
spend more time in physical exercise. It is then 
the teacher finds it expedient to curtail extra 
reading and “build up” other subjects. Also, 
reading becomes an overworked phase of learn- 
ing when it is done at the expense of other 
school subjects. 

The reading of good books by the gifted is 
time spent in a constructive way. Whereas, if 
allowed to squander leisure time aimlessly, the 
superior child may become a discipline problem. 

The long-range reading program, used over 
a five-year period, was especially heipful to the 
brilliant children. The plan proved to be worth 
the extra half-hour spent in the library every two 
weeks by the teacher. 

From the child’s point of view we might say: 

Mother chides—Your nose in a book 
A bookworm likes to read, read, read. 
But then how proud I’ve seen her look 
When in my class | take the lead. 
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‘4 program which implements the basic principles of student extracurricular 
activities, fits in with recent educational thinking for curricular activities.” 


Student Activities in Music—The Implications 


USIC EDUCATORS WHO ARE ALERT, imagi- 
native, and skillful will welcome the op- 
portunity for student activities in music 

as a means to seek newer, fresher, and perhaps 
better ways of performing the job of music 
teaching. Such a program may be thought of 
as an experimental program for the future. 

One of the most important factors in musical 
training is development of musical initiative. 
This can be done advantageously in a student 
activities program. 

A program which implements the basic prin- 
ciples of student activities also fits in with recent 
educational thinking for curricular activities. 

In organizing a student activity music pro- 
gram, the first step should be to discover student 
preferences and interests. One method of organ- 
izing such a program is through the establish- 
ment of clubs. These have the advantage of 
emphasizing the social and recreational aspects 
of the activity. 

A music club may have some requirements 
for membership such as playing an instrument 
or singing a particular part. but ideally, mem- 
bership should be open to any student interested 
in music as a performer or as a listener. 

There may be two types of student member- 
ship such as performing and non-performing. as 
well as honorary members and faculty advisers. 
School music clubs often serve as sponsors for 
musical activities for both school and community : 
and may develop into real service organizations. 

Music clubs offer opportunities not only for 
those pupils who play, sing, write, or in other 
ways perform music, but also for those having 
little or no talent or ability and who merely wish 
to broaden their own education and culture by 
learning to understand and intelligently enjoy 
music. 

The main objectives of the clubs for the con- 
sumer of music are to acquaint him with the 
principles and materials of music, and the vari- 
ous kinds of music, both vocal and instrumental; 
to add to his knowledge of famous composers 
and compositions; to teach him to recognize 
some of the universally known compositions; to 
assist him in the interpretation of music; to show 
its refining and cultural values; and to teach a 
discriminating love of good music. 
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MARGARET JONES 
Music Supervisor 
Dover Public Schools 
Dover, Ohio 


For the music producer in the clubs, in ad- 
dition to the above purposes, the aims are to 
give opportunity for him to discover and develop 
his talent, both in solo and ensemble. He. too, 
will be broadened by contacts with the other pro- 
ducing members of the clubs, not only through 
music, but also through general and social rela- 
tionships. 

Out of the music clubs may develop a vocal 
ensemble of a small number of voices. an instru- 
mental ensemble, any other combination of 
voices or instruments or both, barbershop quar- 
tets, madrigal singers, soloists, experts in pres- 
entation of appreciation lessons, or other persons 
who may concentrate on one phase of music 
activity. 

In every high school there are certain stu- 
dents having intense interest, and often out- 
standing ability, who are deserving of student 
activity time and teacher interest and guidance 
in music. Their period of exploration and de- 
velopment should be the greatest possible. They 
national leaders in the 
For this 
adequate elective opportunities should be pro- 
At the same time. music educators should 
make sure that these electives include more than 


are the community and 
musical culture of tomorrow. reason 
vided. 


mere drills for outstanding performance. 

Music clubs spring up like mushrooms, even 
in the least favorable of environments when the 
teacher understands the psychology underlying 
the appeal. For this reason the factor of size 

A club limited to a certain num- 
ber seems to be exclusive. Each member seems 
a bit more important. Many may object to this. 


is important. 


but we may also supply a club that each boy or 
girl can “make,” thus satisfying their needs. 
These small organizations make for good 
school-community relationships. They can ap- 
pear in situations where a large group would be 
unwieldy. The teacher learns to know her pupils 
better in a small group, the importance of which 
cannot be overemphasized. However, clubs 
should be large enough either in size or in num- 
ber of organizations to meet the needs of the 
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pupils. 

High school teachers would do well to rec- 
ognize the value of music clubs and to utilize 
them in building the music program. 

Certain implications for music, activities 
should be clear. Pleasure and satisfaction are 
two important goals for all music activities; for 
without these two important goals or elements, 
further learning would be at a standstill. 

The immediate aim, then, is. to continually 
foster the joy and satisfaction which comes with 
participation in music; and through the wise 
guidance of the teacher, to see to it that the learn- 
ing situations which bring about that joy and 
satisfaction will always challenge students and 
teachers to ever higher standards in music ac- 
tivities. 

There is an obligation toward every individ- 
ual within the particular club or whatever the 
activity may be, to help him find his own level 
of achievement and help him develop his own 
potential, 

There is also the obligation to work into the 
group those who are slow, backward, and inex- 
perienced in music, with those who are gifted 
musically, so that both groups are challenged to 
do their best individually and as individuals con- 
tributing to the group. 

There must be a new emphasis on planning 
together what the music experiences may be in 
a group or club. Those working together with 
such planning should be agreeable that the chil- 
dren’s needs and interests should form the nu- 
cleus about which an activity is planned; that the 
teacher should be the guide in the group and 
serve as the hub of the activity; that the teacher 
be the facilitating force, participating with the 
group, and providing media and materials. The 
teacher should act as student activity resource 
person representing her special field. 

Music activities are extremely important, but 
not if they are carried on simply for the sake of 
having an activity program. They are important 
only if they are really significant to the develop- 
ing student. 

There should be good school-community co- 
ordination. Activities successfully carried on in 
the high school should be carried out into the 
community. Students should be encouraged to 
join church choirs and other community groups. 
Students going to college should be urged to join 
college music activities. By so doing music edu- 
cators can be assured that music will continue to 
be a vital force in the lives of their students. 
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The Play Is The Thing 


KEN KEPPEN 
College of Education 
Wayne University 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Where shall we begin? Selection of the play 
by the sponsor! Is this right? It’s true that a 
drama coach should have more insight than the 
student on direction—but they should have a 
chance, too. This could easily be accomplished 
by the use of the dramatics class in discussing 
types of suitable plays for high school produc- 
tion, involving casting, cost to produce, time 
involved. and many more details involved in 
a good show. 

Now that we have the machinery in working 
order, so to say, let’s proceed. We are about to 
select the play: (1) How many roles are there 
portrayed? (2) Will you have enough to try 
out for the play? (3) Is it in the range of high 
school acting (not Chekovy) ? 

The play is selected and now comes the hard 
job of casting to give everyone a chance, if pos- 
sible. How can we select a diverse but balanced 
group to drop their message across the foot- 
lights—maybe not as inspiring as Ibsen or Ten- 
nessee Williams—but to show devotion and 
working together for a finished product. 

When you are casting, you may see a hidden 
light, or see someone who could excel in this 
venture who has been on the outside of almost 
everything else. After the casting is completed 
the remaining group could assist on program- 
ming, ushering, and designing scenery (almost 
anyone can slap paint on flats). 

Reading lines, designing the stage sets, are 
all in the process to hit the six-week deadline. 
You are now the critic and find yourself dem- 
onstrating, helping paint, reading lines, showing 
action, or anything conceivable to help toward 
three good productions. 

Although, sometime we go overboard for 
perfection, this is good to watch yourself. You 
soon will find you are more than a director- 
but a renowned specialist (in the eyes of your 
students) on lighting, walking, acting, rehears- 
ing, and more rehearsing. 

Now that we are in full swing, let’s check 
on the publicity, costumes, and everything else 
that involves a good show. Our actors have been 
going at it for a couple of weeks but we still don’t 
see characters evolving—this takes time, under- 
standing the play, and energy on the part of 
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everyone. It is about to develop but give it time. 
When the play was selected it took longer than 
overnight! 

Fourth week and progress is now on the move 
but there still are many things to complete—it 
looks like a couple of Saturday sessions. The 
kids are willing and so are you—you’re in it up 
to your neck by this time. We have been on the 
stage from the second week but still many of the 
detailed directions have to be worked out; so 
we run through them for timing and correspond- 
ing acting. We are ever conscious of our dead- 
line—at this date. Now we have our setting be- 
ing anchored and things are getting in ship- 
shape. 

Finally, the last week of rehearsal and now 
one becomes the real critic. The kids have your 
confidence and one can really go at it for act- 
ing’s sake at this time. After this last week you 
really have a show on your hands. 

The kids are stage-struck (maybe frightened ) 


and you have opening night jitters but you know 
everything will go according to plans. You take 
your place in the audience, not relaxed, but hop- 
ing for the best. 

After the first act you give the second act 
pep talk and the show rolls. The kids do their 
stuff and you are pleased, along with the audi- 
ence. 

It’s almost over by this time, with only two 
more nights, but still we must plug for a good 
performance. The show goes as usual and you 
are satisfied — although critical 
which is probably only natural. 

The last night you strike the set and coast 
off home for another few weeks to think about 
the next play. In the meantime, however, two 
week’s back papers have piled up to be corrected 
and graded; and a host of other things are star- 


somewhat 


ing you in the face. However. it has really been 
a worthwhile experience, and you'll be ready to 
do it again at the opportune time. 


There is really no limit to what can be accomplished when cooperation is un- 
equivocally in evidence—when everyone really works up to ability and capacity. 


Seniors of 1958—We Need You! 


ES WE NEED you—very much. Today I can- 
not find in my reading that we need 
teachers so much as we need people in 

Do not get 
me wrong. I know there is a need for these peo- 

ple in the field of science—however, it seems to 

me that we have the cart before the horse. We 
need teachers and we need them now; we need 
them in the future. 


other professions, such as science. 


Therefore, let me try to make a case for your 
going into teaching—you seniors who will be 
graduating in the upper twenty per cent of your 
class. We want you in teaching because we want 
the very best brains this country has in this pro- 
fession. 

It is a noble profession. The Master worked 
in this field. It is not enough to get those in 
teaching who cannot make it in other fields. We 
need you members of Student Councils who are 
leaders to become teachers. 

Every great man of our time has had a 
teacher who inspired him to go on in his field. 
You can be one of those who inspire!!! You can 
become a teacher and be proud because you are 
a teacher. 
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IRA A. BOGARD 

Executive Secretary, New Mexico 
Association of Student Councils 

Member of Board of N.A.S.C. 


Portales, New Mexico 


Let us look at this profession of teaching. 
You will be contributing to mankind. You will 
help mold the future of thousands of young men 
and women. You will be respected in your com- 
munity when you deserve that respect. 

Parents will be proud of you—for you will 
have their children from six to eight hours a day 
one hundred and eighty days every year. You 
will have their youngsters as much or more than 
the parent. These children will look to you for 
knowledge and guidance. 

Where, I ask you, can one find more satisfac- 
tion than in this field? Young men will return 
from war after having been in prison camp and 
tell you that it was your teaching that helped 
them overcome the brainwashing tried by the 
enemy. Yes, you will teach men who will be- 
come great, but most of all you will teach those 
who make good citizens in the community in 
which you live. 
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I would like to point out that we are short of 
men and women in the many professions today 
because we are so very short in the field of 
teaching. We have half-day classes in many of 
our schools and still they are overcrowded. In 


some instances we have teachers who are over- 
worked to the point they are not effective. 

We are teaching in antiquated facilities that 
were worn out years ago. I disagree with some 


of the so-called experts who say it is as easy to 
learn in old buildings as it is in modern ones. 
A room that was designed to hold twenty-five 
students will not make for learning with thirty- 
five in the same room. 

Science cannot be taught as it should with 
facilities for twenty and thirty-five having to use 
them. With little or no equipment experiments 
cannot be performed with any accuracy. Yet, we 
are asked to turn out men of science with this 
ineffectual equipment and this shortage of in- 
structors. I say it cannot be done. 

On the other hand, all the equipment in the 
world is of little value if we don’t have the teach- 
ers. That is where you come in. Equipment is 
much easier to obtain than good teachers. Today. 
we do not have enough teachers in the field of 
science, and that to me is the reason why we are 
not turning out more people in this field. 

Give us the top graduates in teaching and we 
will give back to the world all the men and 
women in all fields that they want. There is a 
shortage—in the field of teaching. 

We are now engaged in a struggle with Rus- 
sia on turning out more of this and more of 
that. Actually, I believe we are engaged in a 
mortal struggle with Russia for the mind of 
man. I am not nearly so concerned with their 
Sputnik as | am with their philosophy of govern- 
ment and religion. 

We can win the struggle of Sputnik and still 
lose the other and have nothing. I firmly believe 
that we cannot lose the battle in ideologies and 
survive. I think we will meet and defeat the 
Russians in this struggle. We will do this only, 
however, if we get our top people into teaching. 

We were much concerned when the Russians 
won the last Olympiad. We were disturbed in the 
last war when we found so many of our young 
fit for service. The answer is not a 
crash program in any of these fields. 


men not 


It will be answered with a sane program that 
gives us our best people in teaching. People who 
believe in this great country, who have moral 
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courage; and certainly these people will have to 
have faith in the Master. We are very much like 
children afraid of ghosts in a haunted house. 
Americans honestly have nothing to be afraid of 
that a good day’s work would not cure. 


Our answers to these problems will not be 
solved by subsidies; but by giving each of you 
a chance to work out your own destiny. Never in 
our history have we failed to meet any challenge. 
I say. give us the facilities, the teachers, and then 
watch us go. We got ourselves into this jam by 
foolishly thinking we could use seventeenth-cen- 
tury ways when we need twentieth-century ways. 

We use mass production in the field of indus- 
try. but believe that will not solve this 
problem for us. You cannot mass-produce in a 
Democracy that which does not choose to be 
Simply putting all students 
through four years of high school does not solve 
this problem. Teaching them for four years and 
doing a good job of teaching is the answer. 


me, 


mass-produced, 


We are spending billions of dollars for every- 
thing but education and that is the reason why 
we are now trying to catch up. I do not mean to 
infer that the Federal Government should spend 
this money on education. Each state must attack 
the problem and when they do not have the 
resources to meet it—then and only then should 
the Federal Government help. Most of all, our 
youngsters should be made to realize that they 
have to first help themselves. 

Democracy is enhanced by the strength of 
her leaders. Leaders are not just born; they are 
developed—developed over a long period of time. 
You cannot drain off the best from the field of 
teaching into other fields and then get these 
leaders developed. 

We must realize that we are not just short 
people in the field of science. How about states- 
men? Are we developing enough of them? How 
about doctors? You name the field—generally 
there is a shortage. That is another reason we 
will not solve our problem with a crash program. 
There is no substitute for good hard work to 
solve this problem. 

If you become a teacher, you will not have 
short hours as some would have you believe. 
You will put in many extra hours of work, and 
there will be no time-and-a-half either. You will 
need the wisdom of Solomon and the patience of 
Job. You will need moral, spiritual, and phys- 
ical courage. 


You will be asked questions that are difficult 
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to answer. You will have to give of yourself at 
all times. You will have to advise in many sub- 
jects. Remember, your students are interested in 
many things and look to you for the answers. 

It is true that you can make more money in 
other fields. However, teachers are paid salaries 
that give them the necessities of life and some 
of the luxuries. It sounds trite, but you will get 
personal satisfaction from doing a job that is 
worth while. I believe you will find happiness in 
this profession and that is something you can 
not put a price tag on. 

You will be secure in your job. By security 
I mean that you will keep your job so long as 
you deserve that job. It would be a weakness in 
our profession to say that you would never lose a 
job if you did not do a job as it should be done. 

Think well, you seniors of 1958, and meet 


this challenge by going into the field of teaching. 
The future depends a great deal on you. | firmly 
believe truer words were never spoken. If ever in 
our history the future depended upon the young 
people that time is now. You must stand for 
something. You must make a decision and you 
cannot afford to be wrong in making it. 
very liberty is at stake. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “The God who gave 
us life, gave us liberty at the same time.” Benja- 
min Franklin said, “They that can give up essen- 
tial liberty to obtain a little temporary safety 
nor safety.” Aristotle 
said, “If liberty and equality are chiefly to be 
will be best at- 
tained when all persons alike share in the gov- 


your 


deserve neither liberty 
found in democracy, they 


ernment to the utmost.” The teaching profession 


needs you! ! ! 


It is really unbelievable what the members of a club can accomplish with 
the stage properly set, proper incentive, and enthusiastic supervisory talent. 


Developing World Feeling via 
Club Participation 


HANDCLASP ENCIRCLING THE GLOBE—this is 
the insignia.of the International Club of 
High organization 
striving toward the development of a world feel- 
ing among its members so that the distances 
separating us from our world neighbors will be 
diminished in our attitudes as well as in our 
mechanical apparatus. 


Lincoln School, an 


Three-and-one-half years ago fifty students 
assembled at the suggestion of the principal and 
under the leadership of a selected sponsor to try 
to help the American Field Service Students ad- 
just to American student life and also to help 
the Americans gain a knowledge of their foreign 
sisters and brothers. 


An indication of the extent of the world inter- 
est our students have lies in the fact that ten or 
fifteen were expected, but fifty came out for 
that first meeting. Today the International Club 
has 190 members. 


The club is open to the juniors and seniors 
in our high school. There are no prerequisites 
for membership. Every fall. very early in the 
first semester, an organizational meeting is held. 
At this time the officers (elected in the spring) 
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LORRAINE A. STRASHEIM 
Sponsor, International Club 
Lincoln High School 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


explain the mechanics of the club and for the 
next two or three weeks members are signed 
upon the payment of the dues of twenty-five 
cents per semester. Because we believe that the 
only good member is a working member, our 
club program is such that only a few members 
are hangers-on. 

The club holds two general meetings a month 
for which the programs are drawn from commu- 
nity resources. Those people who have had occa- 
sion to live or travel abroad come to us and share 
their experiences with us. Thus far this year our 
programs have included Germany 
\.F.S. representative last summer), Israel, Afri- 
ca, Portugal, and the United Nations. We attempt 
to alternate between adult and student speakers. 


(our own 


In addition to the two general ‘meetings a 
month, every member is urged (and expected) 
to sign up for at least one of the committees 
which meet in the intervals between the general 
meetings. The Program Committee, under the 





leadership of our vice-president, arranges for 
the programs at the general meetings. 

The Publicity Committee, functioning in co- 
operation with the Program Committee, makes 
and puts up posters announcing the pro- 
erams and other activities of the club; this com- 
mittee also makes any necessary announcements 
of our activities to the school over the inter- 


com system. 


The Display Committee, yet another link, is 
in charge of a good-sized display case in the 
main hall. Every two weeks this committee ar- 
ranges another display in the case, in keeping, 
insofar as possible, with the theme of the next 
veneral meeting. (For example: Miniature Flags 
of the United Nations and other symbols and 
materials from the UN were displayed during 
the week preceding the program on the United 
Nations. Members of the 
ranged an attractive International Christmas dis- 


committee also ar- 


play in the club’s case in the main hall.) 


The Foreign Cookery Groups, for we have 
two (and grand parent help), meet to cook for- 
eign dishes. These groups are the nucleus around 
which we build our annual Smoérgasbord. They 
also prepared German Pfeffernuss, Dominican 
Mantecados, and French Meringues for our 
Christmas Party. The Foreign Correspondents 
this 
year in Hawaii, Japan, Sweden, and Germany. 


maintain correspondence with pen pals 


The Scholarship Committee functions when- 
ever scholarships are to be given to our members 
and our Social Committee also functions only on 
call. In other years a Youth Hostel Group, study- 
ing hostel opportunities in the U.S. and abroad, 
has been very successful. 

The Film Previewers meet to preview many 
films to select a suitable two or three for viewing 
by the entire club. The International Librarians 
meet twice a month to clip, mount, and file travel 
articles for a vertical file in the library. The Aft- 
er-school Concessions and Game Selling Groups 
both function to earn money for the club. 


International Information is the club news- 
letter, sent to every member two days before each 
general meeting (via first-period teachers). The 
newsletter announces the calendar of committee 
meetings and the program for the general meet- 
ing and publishes the committee reports, includ- 
ing one informative article by an A.F.S. student 


whenever possible. Two groups are responsible 
for International Information: one, an editorial 
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board; the other, a production and distribu- 
tion staff. 

Other committees are formed as they are 
needed, but those 
standing committees. 

In keeping with the “a good member is a 
working member” theory, the club pin, a hand- 


mentioned above are the 


clasp against the background of the globe, de- 
signed by a student at Lincoln Northeast High 
School, is awarded only to those members who 
attend meetings regularly and have served the 
club significantly. Those members with three 
unexcused absences are dropped from the club, 
but we do not have many drops. 

This year our activities other than the gen- 
eral meetings and the committees have included: 
participation in an all-school Music Clinic Hous- 
ing Project, an annual Christmas Tea at which 
all the A.F.S. students from the city described 
their Christmas customs, and two all-school as- 
semblies, reporting our activities at the Boone, 
lowa, encampment and the New York—Washing- 
ton Seminar. 

Our projected activities included a Pizza 
Party in January and a Smorgasbord (last year 
we served over 400) in April. We have not for- 
gotten our original purpose for forming the 
club; our members still take the responsibility 
for helping the exchange students to become 
acquainted. 

Before the opening of school the officers 
entertained at an informal “Coke-tail” party to 
help our three A.F.S. students to meet some of 
our students in order to ease their adjustment to 
the first days of school. International Club mem- 
bers also see that these students get to all school 
activities such as football games and the like. 

Our game selling, the Music Clinic Housing 
Project, the Pizza Party, and the Smorgasbord 
activities are all for the purpose of raising 
money. We use our funds to contribute to schol- 
arships so worthy members can further their 
study of the peoples of the world; our members 
compete for these scholarships. 


Each spring several juniors are selected to 
attend the Boone Encampment to which noted 
lecturers on world and human relations are in- 
vited. We sent seven people to Boone for the 
last session. The camp lasts one week and is 
sponsored by the Friends. 

In the fall we sent three seniors to New York 
and Washington, D.C., for a week to study the 
UN and our national capital, again under the 
auspices and with the financial assistance of the 
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Friends. Last year we contributed our entire 
proceeds from the Smérgasbord, $250, to the 
American Field Service. 

The International Club has as its goal the 
development of a healthy world feeling 
rapport as it were. When dealing with so nebu- 
lous and idealistic a goal, there are many pitfalls 
and difficulties, but there is an interest and a 


a world 


zeal in our members that cannot be denied. 


Whether cooking a foreign dish, greeting an 
A.F.S. student, or watching a film, our students 
have an interest in the world which the sponsors 
of International Club shall continue to encour- 
age. Teen-agers DO work miracles, as every 
teacher can testify, and, perhaps, this is a gap 
which only the teen-ager can bridge, for the teen- 
ager of today with an interest in the world’s 
people will be tomorrow's world citizen. 


A proposed social calendar for high schools and colleges is formulated here 
with complete suggestions, instructions, and planning; together with date book. 


Social Calendar Is Indispensable 


The entire area of social participation is becoming 
recognized as an increasingly important aspect of 
growth.! 

The social calendar of a high school or col- 
lege should endeavor to provide a social program 
for all students regardless of age, religion, social 
or cultural background, sex, or financial status. 

The extracurricular activities of the four 
years in high school should be varied in order 
that all students who are interested may partici- 
pate and thus develop social competence. The 
social calendar for each class should indicate a 
wide range of activities. 

A program for the social development of college stu- 
dents should be so arranged that each student will have 
rich opportunities for experience in all major areas of 
social living with small and large groups of his own sex; 
with one or more of the opposite sex, under both in- 
formal and formal conditions; with older and younger 
individuals, in an intimate and personal atmosphere; 
with the economically favored and the unfortunate; and 
with a few or a great many of his own age, in situations 
where his individual social needs and feelings play some- 
times a dominant role and sometimes a subordinate one.* 


KINDS OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

During the four years of high school or col- 
lege each class may sponsor the following yearly: 

Informal Dances 
place at an approved hotel or in the gymnasium. 
At this affair the student can introduce his part- 
ner to the members of his class and to those of 
the faculty and the administration. The student 
has an opportunity to practice social amenities 


-The informal dance takes 


and to widen his social acquaintances. 


Square Dances—-Dungarees, denims, bandan- 


Florence Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, and others, De- 
veloping ao Curriculum for Modern Living. Bureau of Pub- 
lications. Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1947, p. 192. 

2 Esther Lloyd-Jones. Social Competence and College Stu- 
dents. Series VI, Volume IV, No. 3, American Council on 
Education, New York, 1940, p. 31 
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nas are the typical garb for the square dances. 
which are preferably held in the gymnasium. A 
very informal and most friendly atmosphere per- 
vades this social activity. 

Variety Shows (Student—Faculty)——-One of 
the best means of creating a “we-feeling” in the 
class and of promoting better student—faculty 
relationships is to sponsor a class variety show. 
In the informal atmosphere the student is able 
to satirize the faculty and administration and to 
mingle with his classmates. Class skits, talent 
from the faculty, “community sings,” and films 
can provide a hilarious and varied program 
of entertainment. 

Class Picnics—During the latter part of May 
or the beginning of June, the various classes may 
hold their annual picnics. Many classes have 
picnicked at the nearby parks, lakes. and pools. 
roast frankfurters and 
hamburgers, swim in the pool, and play soft- 
ball, badminton, tennis, and volleyball. 

Class Parties 
keynotes of a class party which may be held in 
the gymnasium. A three-piece band, the serving 
of frankfurters and soft drinks, and party games 
usually comprise the highlights of the evening. 

Class Banquets—The class banquet is usually 
more formal and is held in the school cafeteria 
or banquet rooms of an approved hotel or res- 


Here the members can 


Levity and frivolity are the 


taurant. Students may invite guests or go stag. 
The class may provide its own entertainment or 
obtain an appropriate speaker for this occasion. 

Card Parties—Card parties may be held in 
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the gymnasium or the cafeteria. Students may 

request sponsors to obtain table set-ups and 

prizes, 
Hayride 


may sponsor a hayride. The groups hire a driver 


During the fall certain sections 


and wagon and pursue a rural route. Arrange- 
ments may be made to stop for refreshments 
and/or dancing. 

The first formal dance is the 
Junior Prom, which is usually held in the gym- 


Junior Prom 


nasium or an approved hotel or country club. 
Programs and favors are usually given to each 
couple. This affair is open to juniors, seniors, 
their guests, and the members of the faculty and 
administration whose presence the juniors re- 
quest. 

Ball 
Senior Ball. 


entertainment. 


The final social event is the 


It consists of a formal dance with 


Senior 
Favors are distributed to each 
person. The date of the ball may be before or 
after Graduation night. The Ball is for sen- 
iors, their guests, and the members of the fac- 
ulty and administration whose presence the 
seniors request. 

Yearbook Production—The yearbook is pub- 
lished by the senior class. It is a compilation of 
the individual seniors and of the activities of the 
class organizations, speech and drama, debate, 
music departments, varsity sports, honor socie- 
ties, and clubs. The yearbook staff should be 
formed in the sophomore year and should work 
with the various senior staffs. 

Class Rings 


rings may be purchased. 


During the junior year class 
A committee handles 
the orders and the distribution of the rings. 

Before Graduation 
night the seniors should read their last will and 


Class Night for Seniors 


testament, present class prizes, and honor the 
faculty. Skits prepared by the seniors, presenta- 
tion of the features of the yearbook, and infor- 


mal addresses by the class president and faculty 


adviser may comprise the program of the eve- 
ning. 

Student Government—Each class has its own 
council, composed of two representatives from 
each section. As the governing body of the class. 
the council plans and executes the social calen- 
dar and directs the class elections. 

\ typical freshman social calendar may look 
like this: 
September 29 
October 12 


Frosh Orientation 

Parents’ Night in the 
Gymnasium 

October 15 Class Elections 
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November 18 
December 20 
January 28 
February 14 
April 18 
April 20 


Freshman-Faculty Get-Together 
Class Banquet 
Frosh Informal Dance 
Square Dance 
Class Day 
Class Election for Sophomore 
Year 
Freshman Picnic at nearby 
Park 
A typical sophomore social calendar may be 
the following: 
October 18 
November 20 
December 15 
January 16 
February 14 
March 31 
April 16 
May 28 


May 28 


Square Dance 

Card Party 

Sophomore Hop 

Class Banquet 

Class Party 

Class Election for Junior Year 
Class Day 

Sophomore Picnic 


Use oF THE Date Book 

To encourage and motivate students to par- 
ticipate in these extracurricular activities, the 
Class Council may publish its social calendar in 
a “date book.” This brochure has the following 
purposes: 

1. To present members of the class the over- 
all program that the class expects to sponsor. 

2. To list the specific date and nature of 
each affair so that every student may plan his 
own program accordingly. 

3. To include names of the class officers and 
committee chairman so that class members may 
contact them for further information or for the 
offering of assistance. 

1. To unify the class so that each member 
of the group is fully informed about every class 
activity. 

5. To promote an esprit de corps with the 
class. 

6. To make each member aware that the 
Council is sincerely interested in the individuals 
of the class and is democratically working for 
the general welfare of the class and the school. 


Example of Date Book: 
(1) 
(EXAMPLE OF DATE BOOK) 
Class of 1950 
Newark College of Engineering 
SENIOR DATE BOOK 

Charles Maginn 
Edward Wood 
Henrietta Wolf 
Charles Wright, Jr. 
Professor H. A. Estrin 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Faculty Adviser 
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(2) 
SOCIAL CALENDAR 
Reserve these dates for a good time! 
October 29, Saturday Informal Dance 
December 16, Friday Faculty-Senior Variety 
Show 
Informal Dance 
Junior-Senior Hayride 
Class Day 
Class Picnic 
Senior Ball (Formal) 
Commencement 
(3) 
RING COMMITTEE 
Joseph Pedrin 
Al Tassaro, Walter Buy 
Pat Andrade-Martin 
PRICES 
10 kt. ring— 8 dwt. synthetic Ruby stone 
10 kt. ring—10 dwt. synthetic Ruby stone 
10 kt. ring—12 dwt. synthetic Ruby stone 
add one dollar and fifty cents for synthetic 
Garnet stone. Three initials engraved with- 
out charge. 


February 11, Saturday 
March 10, Friday 

April 12, Wednesday 
May 14, Saturday 
June 7, Wednesday 
June 9, Friday 


Chairman 
Committeemen 


ORDERS 
October 11 Delivery before Christmas 
February 20 Delivery in May 
Deposit before order $5.00. The final payment is due on 
date of delivery. Federal Tax will be added to all prices. 
The stone can be had in either buff or faceted top. 
(4) 
YEARBOOK STAFF 
Co-Editors-in-Chief Robert Lawit 
Robert Rose 
Herman Reinhold 
Nicholas Albanes 
Angelina Halamandaris 
Calvin Silverstein 
Edward Hansen 
Joseph Singalewitch 
Cire. Editor Joseph Poliseo 
Art Editor Seymour Goldberg 
Approximate prices $6.00 
Deposit due 2.00 
Deadline for orders November 1: 
Deadline for pictures November 1: 
Deadline for survey November 1: 
Social Affairs Chairman Edward Wood 
If anyone wants to participate as a committee member. 
he should notify the class secretary. Kindly use the 


STUDENT MAIL. 


Associate Editor 
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Is Russian Education 


That Good? 


EDGAR A. KING 

State University of New York 
College for Teachers 
Buffalo, New York 


Since Dr. Folsom has made public the report 
of the United States Office of Education on the 
Russian Educational System. an atmosphere of 
near hysteria has been developed by numerous 
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self-appointed evaluators of the American Edu- 
cational System. 

This report would probably not have evoked 
any appreciable comment were it not for two 
first, the 
apparent trend in some quarters to seize upon 


phenomena of our present society; 


any news that can be used to discredit American 
education however remotely connected: and sec- 
ondly, the fact that Russian scientists have been 
able to successfully launch an earth satellite. 

It would seem that the latter event alerted a 
considerable number of Americans to the fact 
that the Russian scientists were among the best 
in the world, although this fact had been stated 
many times previously. However, there was need 
for a whipping boy to blame for America’s defi- 
Therefore the 
forces which have restricted American education 


ciencies in the field of science. 


were ignored and the system itself was attacked 
by the self-styled analysts. 

There is little doubt that American education 
can and should be improved. However. to con- 
demn it per se on the basis of the Folsom report 
is shallow and dangerous. 

Let us weigh this report dispassionately in 
the light of the following facts: 

1. The author of the original draft, Mrs. 
Eleanor S$. Lowman, has protested against what 
she terms “suppression, inaccuracy, distortion. 
and delay of material of national import.” in the 
presentation of the report. 

2. Information coming out of Russia is 
likely to be unreliable at best, particularly during 
the more intense phase of the cold war. 

3. That there is probably no one Russian 
Educational System any more than there is one 
American System. Although the 
centralized government does control all schools 
to a degree through the ministry of education, it 
must be remembered that there are over fifty 
distinct cultural patterns in the U.S.S.R. 

It would be unrealistic to assume that one 
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educational system would meet their diversified 
needs. In fact, just recently the schools of Mos- 
cow announced that they were reinstituting a 
study of international relations, as an independ- 
ent action apart from any larger system. 

1. That the language of the report is mis- 
leading in that all subjects are listed as years of 
study rather than in hours of study. For exam- 
ple: a Russian child having science twice a week 
over a period of ten years would have no more 
than an American child having five years of sci- 
ence four days a week. As a basis of comparison 
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CURRICULUM 


AND ALLOTMENT OF TIME IN RUSSIAN SCHOOLS 





Hours per Year in Each Grade of School 





Subjects i iW 


Vv vi vil vill 





Russian Language and Reading 456 156 189 
Literature 
\rithmetic 229 229 196 
Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry 
Natural Science 
History 
Constitution of the 
Geography 
Physics 
(Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Foreign Language 
Physical Education 
Military Training 
Drawing 
Designing 
Singing 
Hours per year 
Hours per week 


326 262 296 33 
- 132 
229 — 
196 196 
66 97 66 
66 97 130 

98 

66 


130 
66 
33 


1,014 1,047 
31 32 32 





Kairov, Pedagogika, Moscow, 1948, p. 109. 


Source 


the following excerpts from a Russian report* of 
1948 (when the cold war was much colder) is in 
direct conflict with the’ Folsom report. 

Now it may be that Russian education has 
undergone a tremendous change in eight years, 
or it may be that either or both reports are in 
error. At any rate they should be appraised 
with caution. 

Finally, as Life 
December, 1957, most of the top scientists in 
Russia are over fifty years of age. They would 
hardly be the products of present-day Russian 
education. They are much more likely to have 
been prepared in the post-revolutionary Russian 
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schools which were founded on the progressive 
educational theories of John Dewey—the same 
theories which have been lambasted so by critics 
of American education. 

It would appear that there are several prac- 
tices followed by the Russians that Americans 
would do well to emulate. The early discovery 
of the gifted student and the subsidizing of his 
education toward goals desirable in our society. 
the elevation of the social and economic position 
of the teacher of children’s minds, are worthy 
of consideration. 

However, let us never lose sight of the fact 
that most American schools put a premium on 
human rights that are ignored by the Russians. 
To cast aside this cornerstone would be fatal to 


* Kairov, Pedagogika, Moscow, 1948. P. 392 as reproduced. 
Cramer and Browne, Contemporary Education. Harcourt, 


Brace and Co., New York, 1956 
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our entire way of life and invite the very thing 
we hope to escape. 





What You Need 











NEW TOOL FOR COPPER ENAMELING 

Arts and crafts instructors, as well as many 
hobbyists, are replacing old-fashioned kilns with 
air-acetylene torches for their copper enameling 
projects. They find that the air-acetylene torch 
gives them fast and visible firing, immediate and 
intense heat (no warm-up time), easier control 
of heat, and ability to swirl without loss of heat. 

How to do copper enameling with the air- 
acetylene torch is described in a new free pam- 
phlet which lists all necessary tools, gives step 
by step methods of doing projects, and tells how 
to use the air-acetylene torch easily and economi- 
cally. This booklet may be obtained by writing 
Linde Company, Division of Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Ask for Form 1085. 


PUBLISHED PICTORIAL MAP OF AFRICA 


A new full-color Pictorial Map of Africa has 
been made available by Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois. It is 
truly an arm chair safari into African jungles. 
The map measures 24 inches by 251% inches, and 
makes an attractive wall display for school or 
home. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for April 








OBJECTIVES 

Assemblies provide an opportunity for school- 
wide sharing of experiences. Through this aspect 
of school life, students can be given opportunities 
to appear before large audiences. In order to 
provide assemblies of high quality and value, cer- 
tain objectives should be kept in mind. Assemblies 
should be planned in order to: 

1. Broaden students’ experiences with, and 
understanding of, the people and cultures of the 
world. 

2. Provide good entertainment, aimed at 
fostering good taste and emotional maturity. 

3. Help in developing courteous audience be- 
havior. 

4. Serve as a unifying agent for the students 
and for the entire school program—curricular and 
cocurricular. 

5. Encourage and recognize high achievements 
in all phases of school life. 

6. Provide opportunities to students for self- 
expression, with an emphasis on originality and 
creativity. 

7. Help to develop thinking, loyal citizens. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF ASSEMBLIES 

There are many administrative problems in- 
volved in planning and presenting good assembly 
programs. A principal is usually so occupied with 
his numerous responsibilities that he does not 
have the time needed for assembly planning. Rec- 
ognizing this situation, and seeing the values in 
more.-democratic procedures, authorities recom- 
mended that each school have an assembly com- 
mittee headed by a director of assemblies. 

The following diagram suggestion for 
assembly administration: 

Principal 


is a 


Faculty Student body 


ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 
Two Student-Council representatives 
Four representatives from classes 
Programs 
Planning 
Presentation 
Evaluation 
The faculty members of the committee are 
usually appointed by the principal, but should 
be made after consultation and consent of the 
teachers involved. The Student Council repre- 


Director 
Two faculty 
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ALBERT B. BECKER 
Director, Class Project 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


UNA LEE VOIGT 
Enid High School 
Enid, Oklahoma 


et al. 


sentatives can be made by the Council president, 
while the class representatives can be elected at 
the time of the regular class election. 

The work of the Assembly Committee is to 
plan the year’s programs and designate who is 
responsible for the individual assemblies. It does 
not dictate, but makes clear where responsibilities 
rest. It should evaluate each assembly in the 
interest of maintaining standards. 

This plan is designed for the high school, but 
modification of it could be used in a junior high 
or elementary school. 


SCHEDULING ASSEMBLIES 

A definite schedule is essential if a 
rounded program is desired during the school 
year. (There is some danger in this however, in 
that an assembly for the sake of having an assem- 
bly may have a deadening effect on both the 
student body and the faculty.) Since opportunities 
for desirable programs on dates other than those 
scheduled sometimes occur, it is wise to have a 
schedule that can be flexible. 


well- 


The assembly should last from thirty to forty- 
five minutes. If possible, the assemblies should 
always be presented at the same time of day and 
the same day each week. Other alternatives are: 

A. Using the activities period. 

B. Having a floating schedule—i.e., using a 
different period each time. 

C. Shortening each class period to free enough 
time for the assembly. Teachers are inclined to 
dislike the last two alternatives, however. 

In the elementary school, it is advisable to 
take the kindergarten-through-the-third grade as 
one assembly group and the fourth-through-the- 
sixth grade as another assembly group. The homo- 
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geneity of interests and social development in 
these groups will facilitate planning suitable pro- 
grams and aid in preventing undesirable assembly 
behavior. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM PLANNING 

The Year’s Program: 

Since the academic year is so filled with other 
matters, summer workshops offer a good oppor- 
tunity for planning the year’s assemblies. A work- 
shop for teachers under college auspices would be 
ideal; however, such a workshop could be held 
in your own school on a week-end during the 
spring semester. Another alternative is a series 
of committee meetings held during the weeks fol- 
lowing the Easter vacation. 

In these meetings the assembly calendar can 
be made up for the next year. Then the present 
year’s programs can be reviewed with considera- 
tion given to needed improvements in such things 
as: Time of assemblies, facilities, types of pro- 
grams, handling of the audience, etc. With changes 
in mind certain traditional programs can be filled 
in on the calendar. For the remaining dates there 
should be discussion of possible programs. Infor- 
mation regarding open dates and programs wanted 
should be circulated among the following: 

Administration 

Student Council 

Instructors or departments 

Clubs 

Home Rooms 

After receiving their requests, any dates still 
remaining may be left open for program oppor- 
tunities that develop later, or they may be filled 
by commercial assemblies. 

Individual Programs: 

While an instructor or group presenting a pro- 
gram may be capable of planning the program 
carefully, it would be well to remind them of the 
following: 

Plan toward an objective. 

Keep the program as simple and natural as 
possible. 

Have responsible, enthusiastic performers. 

Concentrate on a few well-planned rehearsals. 

Organize every detail. 

Members of the assembly committee might 
well be the regular stage crew to help with cur- 
tains, lighting, etc. At least, the committee should 
offer its services to the people presenting the 
program. This might include meeting guests and 
arranging for their needs. 


PAN AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 
Spanish Club 
Suggested Scripture: John 28:16-20 
Pan American Day is in April. The student 
audience enjoys the foreign language assembly. 
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They are interested in our South American neigh- 
bors. Americans admire the mastery of any 
language. 

When presented as a problem solving assem- 
bly, the scene is the Spanish classroom. The 
pupils discuss the problem and present their pro- 
gram as if they were giving suggestions. A quartet 
sings appropriate songs. The Flag Salute may be 
given in Spanish. 

A conversation in Spanish is interesting. A 
Spanish legend is a good number. One boy tells 
of a trip to Mexico. Students who have lived 
in Spanish-speaking countries are interviewed. 
Questions concerning customs, sports, holidays, 
and school are appreciated. 

For comedy, a class staged a miniature bull 
fight. The bull’s head can be made from papier 
mache. Plays, pageants, and skits are available 
at the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 
These include plans for Pan American Day. 

Another play is to show the Flags of South 
American countries. Their national anthems are 
sung and students tell about the country. A dis- 
cussion can also be presented on “Friendship 
With Our Neighbors.” 


EASTER FASHION SHOW ASSEMBLY 
Girl’s Council 


“The Biggest Show on Earth,” in one school, 
otherwise known as the “Girls’ Council Easter 
Show,” was presented in assembly, and it was 
a smash hit! The Girls’ Council is an organization 
in which a girl from each section is chosen to 
serve and represent her home room. 

This assembly was prepared entirely without 
faculty assistance, except for the voluntary guid- 
ance of the Dean of Girls. The script was cleverly 
written by a student; and the dances and complete 
program were directed by members in the Council. 

The show was planned several months in ad- 
vance, and every girl concentrated on making it 
an outstanding performance. Representatives of 
the Council took the names of girls in their home 
rooms who wished to participate in the program, 
and they were then recorded. 

The girls could take part in the singing chorus, 
be one of the twenty-four girls chosen to dance, 
or try out for the dramatic part as the little girl 
in the story, or the girl’s companion, the Easter 
Bunny. 

The assembly carried out three phases of 
Easter: Religion, Personality, and an Easter 
Parade or Fashion Show. The school’s swing band 
preceded the program, playing a few numbers 
which induced the Easter feeling. 

The story is a little girl’s dream on the eve of 
Easter. During her dream, an Easter Rabbit ap- 
pears and talks to her about the real meaning 
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of Easter. As he talks, he shows her pictures in 
a large book. The first picture is that of a choir 
singing, “Ave Maria”—one of the girls sang the 
solo, and another played her violin. 

The rabbit went on to tell of the importance 
of a girl’s personality, and how it contributed to 
her style. During that act, a chorus of twenty- 
four girls did a novelty dance in four parts to 
the tune of “Personality.” 

The rabbit then introduced a friend mas- 
querading as a fuzzy duck. This little girl was 
not a member of the student body. She did two 
ballet dances, and made the acquaintance of the 
dreaming girl. 

The last phase centered around fashions. The 
rabbit told the girl of the importance of clothes 
and how they went along with her personality to 
complete her Easter picture. That was the intro- 
duction of the fashion show, in which eighteen 
girls took part. Some wore suits, some were in 
afternoon dresses, and others in evening clothes. 
They all had the necessary accessories to add 
attraction. During the fashion show, three girls 
sang songs pertaining to the type of clothes worn. 

Also, one of the girls toe-danced and displayed 
different fancy hats, all in keeping with the 
Easter Parade. In the finale, everyone came on 
the stage and the assembly joined with the group 
in singing “Easter Parade.” 

The show was a great success in the assembly, 
and it was presented a second time in the evening 
for parents and friends, with no admission 
charged. The clothes used in the program were 
the girls’ own, and the costumes used in dances 
were made by a costume committee. 


A PAN AMERICAN DAY ASSEMBLY 

The purpose of a Pan American Day in one 
school was to create an appreciation of some of 
the customs of our Latin neighbors, to awaken 
interest in their contributions in fields of art, 
literature, and music, and to inform our student 
group on some of the peoples of all the Americas. 

The stage setting suggested a plaza and a 
market place and action was continuous, the 
location of the speakers indicating where events 
were taking place. In the market, wares of three 
vendors were on display: flowers, serapes, and 
other woven goods; and baskets, pots, and trays. 

The displays were provided by members of 
the faculty and of the student body and were 
numerous enough to fill half the stage with gay 
color and interesting design. 

A junior girl spoke briefly to the establishment 
of Pan American Day and of the plan and purpose 
of the assembly. 

The action began with the conversation of 
three college girls, one of whom was an exchange 
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student. These students discussed a few out- 
standing persons of Latin America, including the 
poets Ruben Dario of Nicaragua and Gabriela 
Mistral of Chile. One of Senorita Mistral’s poems, 
“Piececitos,” was read in Spanish and in English. 

As the students concluded their conversation 
and started to the market their attention was 
attracted to a group of gaily dressed girls who 
entered the plaza and danced the rumba. 

Following this, they mingled with others in 
the market, where episodes followed in rapid 
The attempt of an English-speaking 
tourist to make a purchase, a children’s game 
which irritated the vendor of baskets and pots, 
greetings of old friends who had been separated 
for some weeks, the songs of strolling mariachi, 
a conversation explaining the making of serapes, 
and the lullabies of the flower vendor sung to her 
small child. In the plaza three girls in costume 
sang “The Cuba.” 

The program was concluded with a radio 
broadcast, and the market activities ceased as all 
stopped to listen to “‘La Paloma” sung in Spanish 
and in English. This was followed by a newscast 
of items regarding recent events in the Americas. 

In observance of Pan American Day, the news- 
caster closed his remarks by introducing one who 
gave “The Pledge to the Americas” by Gabriela 
Mistral. This lovely pledge closed with the words 
“We renew our vow that, in the intercourse be- 
tween the twenty-one nations, we shall repudiate 
violence as treachery to the principles of eternal 
right, and challenge injustice as a blot on that 
glorious honor by which we now and shall for- 
ever live.” 


succession: 


EASTER ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
Is it possible to present an Easter program that 
is not trite, yet is dignified and does not offend 
any creed? This is the problem that faces some 
of us, particularly since it has been traditional for 
a boys’ organization, the Hi-Y, to sponsor the 
presentation. 





GUIDANCE BOOKS 
Furnished in pre-printed master carbon units for 
any liquid (spirit or direct process) duplicator. 


7th grade—"You Are Growing Up” 
8th grade—"You Are A Teen-ager”’ 
9th grade—" Beginning High School” 
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In the past, the boys have felt that any subject 
that savored of religion should be handled by a 
minister. Hence, they rotated the faiths and asked 
their respective pastors to deliver an address. 

This was not satisfactory, mainly because the 
club did nothing for the program for which it 
was given credit. “Therefore, it was decided that 
the group itself should handle all the speaking 
including the Invocation and Benediction. 

The titles of last year’s speeches were ‘Easter 
Week,” “Holy Week,” “Superstitions of the Easter 
Season,” and “What Easter Means to Us.” 

By insisting that the boys assume the respon- 
sibility, it has been noted that they have a deeper 
sense of pride in “their program” and have de- 
veloped an understanding of the mechanics of 
program building. 

Another innovation of which we were es- 
pecially proud was the establishment of audience 
appreciation for, and participation in, this type 
of program. Feeling that there should be a dif- 
ferent approach to a serious program than the 
usual pouring helter-skelter of students into the 
auditorium, they were asked to return to their 
home _rooms before assembly. 

Here an attitude of reverence and dignity was 
inculcated, and the students proceeded quietly to 
the auditorium, where they filed into seats as- 
signed especially for this occasion, (after all, it 
is the attitude of the audience that brands a pro- 
gram as a success or failure!). 

The stage was simply arranged with lilies and 
potted plants banked on each side of the stage 
and surrounding the microphone in center stage. 
Probably our most difficult problem was to 
arrange the stage with decorations, a club of 
twenty-five boys, and a musical organization of 
some seventy voices. 

This was effected by dividing the Hi-Y boys 
who formed two lines in a procession from the 
rear of the auditorium to two rows of seats ar- 
ranged on the apron right-center and left-center. 
Then when the curtain was slowly opened, it was 
climactic to see the boy singers in their white 
coats sitting in the form of a huge cross flanked 
by the sopranos and the altos who were dressed 
in black. 

The orchestra played the Prelude and the 
Postlude; and vocal music numbers were fur- 
nished by the mixed chorus and the choir. This 
music, in addition to aforementioned speeches, 
the Invocation, and the Benediction gave us a 
well-balanced program. 

This assembly recognized no creed but the 
teachings of Christianity; consequently, it offend- 
ed no person or religion and was a combined 
effort to further the ideals of brotherhood and 
peace. 
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National Wildlife Week 

Each year, since 1938, the National Wildlife 
Federation and state affiliates have sponsored 
National Wildlife Week, a nation-wide education 
effort designed to further public interest in a 
conservation theme of current concern. The 1958 
theme stressed the need for conserving public 
lands—parks and forests, wildlife, wilderness 
areas, grazing, and mineral lands. 

The protection and proper management of 
these areas is a matter of utmost concern to con- 
servationists and all people of the country, par- 
ticularly the millions who enjoy the pleasures and 
recreational benefits of their scenery and many 
outdoor activities ‘hunting, fishing, camping, 
hiking, nature study, etc.). Equally important are 
the vast timber, mineral, water, and grazing re- 
sources of the public lands—lands which account 
for over one-quarter of the nation’s area. 


Faculty Day 

Whether they were Irish or not, each one of 
the faculty members in Park Rapids received a 
green carnation corsage on St. Patrick’s Day last 
year. It was the day which the student council 
had chosen to celebrate faculty day, one feature 
of courtesy week. After school the council mem- 
bers were hosts at a coffee party. It was all 
very successful and may be repeated this year.— 
Minnesota Journal of Education 

Science Fair in Flint 

Flint Junior College during four days in May 
will highlight America’s need for men of science 
when the college hosts the ninth annual National 
Science Fair, May 7-10. This will mark the first 
time the state of Michigan will have the privilege 
of holding the fair, which is dedicated to inspiring 
greater interest among students in the fields of 
pure and applied science.—Michigan Education 
Journal. 


Skating, Riding Replace Push-Ups 

Roller-skating and horseback riding have par- 
tially replaced those dreaded push-ups in the 
basic training program at Lackland Air Force 
Base. 

Under a new program, trainees can elect to 
spend 10 hours of the required 28 hours of 
physical training and calisthenics, roller-skating 
to the music of an organ at an air-conditioned rink, 
or they can take a go at horseback riding. The 
idea has been greeted enthusiastically by the 
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airmen.—Taken from “Skating Reporter,” the 
first roller-skating newspaper with national cover- 
age, 65 Shadyside Avenue, Dumont, New Jersey 


Wiffle Ball—A New Fun Game 

Wiffle Ball, designed to take the place of 
baseball, softball, and stick ball for boys and girls 
in limited play areas, is a welcome addition to 
both indoor and outdoor recreational programs. 
It is made of tough, light weight plastic in two 
sizes and cannot be thrown or batted any great 
distance. It is thrown like a baseball and will 
curve easily due to perforations on one side. 

Intended for play in congested areas, base 
running has been eliminated. The size of the 
playing field is optional, with a minimum of 20 
feet by 60 feet recommended. Players may num- 
ber two—pitcher and batter—one to a side. The 
maximum number is ten—five to a side. Playing 
rules are included with each ball.—The Coach 


Animals for the Asking 

“May I borrow a porcupine, please?” If you 
were to visit the Junior Museum in Sacramento, 
California, you might well overhear a youngster 
asking just such a question, for the museum has 
a pet-lending library. A child under seven can 
borrow a turtle, rabbit, rat (white or hooded), 
hamster, or guinea pig. 

A ten-year-old may choose from among such 
fascinating creatures as lizards, snakes, owls, 
skunks, foxes, squirrels, and porcupines. Parents 
must accompany a child when he borrows the 
animal and must sign his “animal loan card.” 
After he makes his selection the young borrower 
is given full instructions about feeding and caring 
for his new-found friend.—National Parent- 
Teacher 


Use Leisure Time Wisely 

Vational Recreation Month (June) will offer 
educators the opportunity to show how schools 
are preparing students to make wise use of their 
leisure time, according to the National Recreation 
Association, sponsor of the observance. The 
N.R.A. further pointed out that today Americans 
have more leisure time than working time, and 
that it might well become the fourth “R.” 


Additional Clubs Increase Activities 


A steady advance is broadening the scope of 
Nasson’s extracurricular activities. This year 
has brought a marked addition to the number 
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of clubs and committees already established. In- 
cluded in this number are: The Social and 
Square Dancing Club, The Card Club, The 
Chess Club, The Central Advertising Committee, 
The Social Dance Band, and The Latin Ameri- 
can Mambonicks. 

The Social and Square Dancing Club at pres- 
ent has the largest enrollment and is constantly 
growing. The main objective is to provide in- 
struction in the art of social and square dancing 
to its respective members. Chess players are 
enjoying their meetings by competing and con- 
tributing their knowledge to each other in the 
hope of forming a team proficient enough to 
play against other schools. With its dual purpose 
of instruction and recreation for its members, 
various games are employed by the Card Club, 
with major emphasis given to bridge.—The Nas- 
son Review 





Play Day Held Semiannually 

The Carbondale, Pinckneyville, Murphysboro, 
Chester, Steelville, and DuQuoin, Illinois, high 
schools have a play day for girls twice each year, 
“The Magnavox.” The program in each event is 
organized and promoted by the respective G.A.A. 
organizations. Such sports as basketball, softball, 
volleyball, deck tennis, shuffleboard, and aerial 
darts are played, with all the girls who attend 
dividing up into teams. In most cases there is 
some form of entertainment, which might include 
singing, skits, readings, or an exhibition of skills. 


School Interpretation 

All school publications may help to bridge 
the gap between school and community, and one 
of the very best means is a modern yearbook, 
according to Leo C. Muller in “Photolith.” As it 
reflects the total school program, the yearbook is 
a natural for interpreting the school to the people 
—the people who will in turn be inclined to 





If you want a FOREIGN JOB 
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you are advised to advertise in— 
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invest even more in the schools in the future. 

A well-planned yearbook can bring about 
not only good public relations with the commu- 
nity, but it may also create good internal rela- 
tions with the student body, the faculty, and 
the administration. The yearbook enjoys several 
advantages which lend themselves to building 
effective public relations. It is timely, demo- 
cratic, permanent, and comprehensive. In addi- 
tion, it is a sound investment, and it is a 
quality publication. ... 


Produce Weather Kit 

A new weather predicting device will add 
zest to discussion about the weather. It 
includes a weather map and easily-understood 
weather chart and also an intriguing “Weather 
Wheel.” The 29 x 42 inch weather chart is in 
full color. Price $1.00. May be obtained in school 
supply or book stores. (C. S. Hammond & Co., 
Inc., New York, New York)—S.D.E.A. Journal 


School Paper Can Serve 
The school paper must capitalize the achieve- 
ments of the school. These include not only those 
awards and recognitions given to the school as a 
whole—athletic championships, forensic awards, 
academic evaluations, publications awards—but 
individual student achievements and individual 
faculty, administrators, and director honors and 
awards ... , according to Edna H. Fisher in an 

article in The School Press Review. 


Demise of the Hooky Cop 


Time was—and not too long ago, at that— 
when, if a kid didn’t show up at school, it was 
taken for granted that he was up to some mean- 
ness that called for punishment. If he continued 
to be absent, it was a case for the truant officer. 
And that person concerned himself with cases, 
not causes. 

But you don’t hear much about hooky cops 
any more. If there is an attendance problem, the 
visiting teacher calls in the home and helps to 
work it out with the child and the parent. He 
may be called a social counselor or a pupil per- 
sonnel worker, but whatever title he wears, he 
is helping to put the home and the school on a 
plane of better understanding. He is a counselor, 
not a policeman.—Texas Outlook 





“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” says: 
“Yes! Since 1924 complete service on 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 
for Schools, Libraries, and Teachers.” 
COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 
2440 N. 28th St., 





Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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_How We Do It 


CITIZENS IN ACTION 
FOR OTHERS 

A teacher has many roles. Some are his alone 
because of his profession, but many more are 
‘roles that he shares with every American. He is 
not only a teacher; he is a citizen. 

It was in October of 1951 that a group of 
students and faculty at Montclair State Teachers 
College, aware of their status as citizens in a 
democracy and realizing the importance of good 
citizenship, banded together to form an active 
committee. There were less than 60 members at 
that first meeting in 1951. During the following 
years it has grown to a membership of over 100 
active members and many others who help us 
with our various projects. 

Early in the school year of 1952 - 53, the Citi- 
zenship Committee organized the Blood Drive 
Committee, which has been one of our most 
active projects. Its prime purpose at that time 
was to secure blood from students and faculty to 
be sent to Korea for use by the wounded. 

Through the local Red Cross, arrangements 
were made for a bloodmobile to visit the cam- 
pus. All day long students and faculty and staff 
members entered the mobile. The final tally was 
136 pints of blood received. This scene was 
repeated the following year with the donation of 
around 200 pints of blood. 

After the Korean truce had diminished the 
demand for blood in that area, the local Red 
Cross unit set up a blood saving account for the 
college. This operates in much the same way as 
a bank savings account; only in this case the 
deposits are pints of blood. Students, faculty, 
and staff members may contribute blood once a 
month at the Red Cross counter in Montclair. 

The school is credited for each pint of blood 
given and may draw upon the supply whenever 
necessary. This plan has functioned very effec- 
tively and free blood is on hand at all times for 
any member of the student body, the staff, the 
faculty, or their families. 

Another role of citizen is that of volunteer 
social worker. Five years ago the Neighborhood 
Center, a social agency caring for children in 
the town, sent out a plea for volunteer help. To 
this request, members of Citizenship Committee 
responded and at the present time they are work- 
ing with the children in the afternoons every 
week day. In this activity, students combine 
roles of citizen and teacher. 

Here is a typical day from last October. As 
we arrived, the children ran to meet us, crying, 
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“What are we going to do today?” They de- 
scended upon us en masse, each offering his 
suggestion for the day’s activities. It was decided 
that fall scenes and Halloween pictures would be 
in keeping with the season. 

Armed with paste, pencils, scissors, paper in 
all the fall colors, and an ever-abundant supply 
of enthusiasm, the children started. Before long 
the smiling faces of jack-o’-lanterns grinned at 
us along with the ominous slanting eyes and the 
crooked nose of a witch. 

Each child beamed and gave loud cheers as 
his creation took shape. Little Stevie ended up 
with a green cat instead of a black one, but this 
did not matter. The joy of creation was the vital 
factor here. With the arrival of the parents, our 
job was over for another day. 

These are only two of our many projects. 
Another is the Clean Campus Subcommittee, 
which helps to keep the campus beautiful by 
planting flowers, raking and burning leaves, and 
picking up waste paper. 

The Entertainment Subcommittee sends out 
groups of students to veterans’ hospitals, mental 
institutions, and other social and welfare organi- 
zations to entertain the inmates. The Guide Sub- 
committee guides visitors to the campus. One of 
our very important subcommittees is the Fresh- 
man Orientation Subcommittee which plays an 
important role in helping the incoming freshmen 
to adjust to college life. 

Our Citizenship Committee is anxious to co- 
operate with interested individuals, community 
groups, and schools who wish more detailed 
information on the activities reviewed here and 
on those which space did not permit to be men- 
tioned. We will be glad to answer any inquiries 
regarding any phase of organization or activity. 

This is how we at Montclair accept and meet 
the challenge of our dual role of teacher and 
citizen.—Raymond Hunt, State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 





CLUB SERVES 
THE SCHOOL 

As a follow-up to a special eighth grade sci- 
ence class for proficient students in Glen Rock 
Junior High School, it was decided to organize a 
ninth grade Laboratory Assistants’ Club. These 
students had just completed a laboratory-type 
course and wished to do extra work in the field 
of science, as well as serve their school. 

Each science teacher on the staff was assigned 
two laboratory assistants. At weekly discussion 
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student. A real confidence builder. 
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274 pages — 1950 Revised Edition 
Price $3.50 © 
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periods the teacher explained his lesson plans for 
the ensuing week to his helpers. Laboratory 
demonstrations and experiments were planned 
together and it became the students’ job to 
organize the equipment, chemicals, and other 
supplies needed. They accomplished this during 
their study periods, activity periods, and before 
and after school. 

All science facilities were at the disposal of 
this special group, under teacher supervision. It 
was interesting to see how student ingenuity 
often made possible the presentation of a specific 
demonstration by suggesting substitutes for miss- 
ing equipment. The assistants also enjoyed acting 
as student teachers during laboratory periods. 

The boys and girls became increasingly aware 
of the rules of cleanliness and good housekeeping 
when they found some of the equipment in poor 
or dirty condition. They decided to remedy this 
situation by using the first few club periods to 
clean the science storage room, dark room, and 
chemical supply cabinets as well as the dirty 
glassware and rusty metal equipment. Soon the 
supplies were in better usable condition. 

This then led to the next major problem. 
They soon discovered when they were setting up 
the equipment that materials were often not 
where they should be. They decided to set up a 
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filing card system to organize all of the science 
supplies as to amount, condition, and use and then 
relocate them on the shelves for ready access. 
This required many hours of consulting scien- 
tific catalogs to discover the names and uses of 
the equipment not familiar to them. 

This filing system found wide use in making 
inventory lists, and in organizing budget requisi- 
tions for the coming year. In this way, necessary 
items became immediately apparent and were 
not overlooked in making out the budget. The 
files were kept up to date whenever new materi- 
als were delivered or existing supplies were 
broken or used up. 


In addition to these useful activities, the 
group planned future projects, such as: pre- 
senting a science assembly for the school, aiding 
teachers in participation and organization of sci- 
ence field trips, tutoring slower students in 
science, arranging for outside speakers to discuss 
with them scientific vocations during club peri- 
ods, and planning articles to be published in the 
school newspaper dealing with current scien- 
tific events. 

These students pursue all of these activities 
in addition to their work in a ninth grade Ad- 
vanced General Science class. Obviously then 
this class benefits from their enthusiasm, willing- 
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ness to cooperate and help others, and their fine 
intellectual attitudes——Joseph Newbold, Depart- 
ment of Science, Glen Rock Junior High School, 
Glen Rock, New Jersey 


PHOTOGRAPHY CLUB 
IS FORMED 

The following activity concerns a school club 
in which I was one time a member. It can’t be 
considered a purely subject club although a 
school course was in many ways responsible for 
its start. This is probably not too important, 
however. 

The science department of this particular high 
school offered a course in photo-physics which 
covered photography and its general physics. This 
was open to many students of various depart- 
ments who were completing science require- 
ments. This was a rather new class and caught 
the interest of many students. 

It was in this course that a group of students, 
about five or six out of the class, met and found 
that they had something in common—more than 
just a casual interest in photography. These stu- 
dents began to meet on week-ends to find new 
and interesting photographic material, to attend 
photographic displays, and to develop prints. 

The photo-physics instructor, realizing the 
great interest in the subject held by this group, 
put forth the idea of developing the group into a 
recognized school activity. It was his thought 
that there might be others who would like to 
share in the activities of picture-taking. 

The recognition soon came and the logical 
person, the instructor, was club sponsor. A new 
club had originated with fhe purpose of creating 
an interest in the field of photography. The club 
was given a name and officers were elected. 
Then things began to roll. 

Soon the school halls were featuring photo- 
graphic displays, the school paper found new 
photographers, the photographic association card 
brought a great deal of prestige to the holder, 
the local camera supply store granted a discount 
on certain merchandise, and many people found 
a profitable hobby. 

These things happened because of a great in- 
terest of student and faculty, because of good 
leadership on the part of both, and because of 
much cooperation between the two. Such co- 
operative effort is bound to function successfully. 


Club members found that the class in photo- 
physics had become a helpful part of their extra- 
curricular activity. Learning was then a pleasant 
experience. The greatest accomplishments are 
forthcoming under such circumstances.—James 
Jennings, Chandler School, Detroit, Michigan 
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STUDENTS’ INGENUITY 
ASSURES PROGRAM 

It became necessary for the history depart- 
ment to present an auditorium program for the 
student body in the school where I was teaching. 
My vision of a program about history left me with 
a feeling of discomfort because I foresaw an audi- 
ence restless and bored. 

I dumped the whole problem into the laps of 
my students and confessed that I didn’t know 
what to do. However, never underestimate high 
school students. They can produce despite the 
odds. 

My helplessness proved to be my good fortune, 
for suggestions erupted from every direction; and 
soon an organizing committee was formed with 
a chairman to keep things straight and to 
center responsibilty. (In a recent discussion on 
democratic processes we had discussed the im- 
portance of a good chairman and good leadership 
technique.) 

There were many volunteers from the history 
classes. In fact, many of them were disappointed 
because they could not be included on the plan- 
ning committee. However, I made it a point to 
assure them that since the planning committee 
was comprised of members from each history 
class, a daily report could be made on the progress 
that was being made. 

By this method all of the history students 
knew of developments and interest heightened 
with each succeeding day. This plan of procedure 
certainly tied the various classes into a producing 
unit. 

At the close of the school day, my room was 
used as a meeting place. The atmosphere be- 
came charged with excitement as both sexes on 
the committees chattered in absolute freedom. 
I made it a point always to be somewhere in the 
background prepared to make constructive sug- 
gestions but alert to the need of encouraging the 
precious enthusiasm which prevailed. 

In the newest term, these youngsters began 
to “brain storm.” Many ideas for a program came 
forth. The committee members themselves voted 
ideas practical or impractical. In the end, they 
finally decided to present a “serious” play with 
an historical setting. 

Eleventh graders, I assumed, were not ex- 
perienced play writers or producers. But I found, 
to my delight, that the adolescent is a mysterious 
bundle of hidden capacities and experiences. They 
insisted on calling in a few so-called “experi- 
enced” pupils who, as far as I could see, impressed 
me as being absolute blanks. However, they 
appeared to know something about the stage. 

In a week or so the committee came up with 
a sheaf of papers which represented a manu- 
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script. It was legible; but of course, I had to 
listen to a chorus of supplementary explanations. 
The thought occurred to me that they must have 
spent time somewhere working late into the night. 

The manuscript had a plot and many char- 
acters. I remember that it started out as a serious 
attempt to tell the story of the colonial tax col- 
lector searching for smuggled goods, with the aid 
of a squad of soldiers. There was love, interest, 
and suspense as the brave heroine stalled the tax 
collector while the goods were slipped out of 
the house. 

The problem of costumes and background 
scenery offered some difficulty at first. However, 
the students took care of that by making three 
cornered hats out of newspapers, muskets out of 
brooms, and braid out of colored papers. I could 
see then that the serious play was rapidly turning 
into a ‘mid-summer night’s dream.” 

At the beginning I was at a loss to account for 
the strange judgment used in the selection of the 
cast. I suspect now that the committee chairman 
—who incidentally had a great sense of humor— 
influenced the cast selection, because the soldiers 
consisted of the smallest ninth graders that 
could be found in the school. 

The tax collector proved to be the tallest boy 
in the school and the hero was a short, fat boy who 
was expected to support a giant mustache. It was 
apparent that the contrasts in character would 
be quite ludicrous. 

The play was presented and proved to be a 
riotous comedy which kept the student audience 
in “stitches.” Somehow teen-agers get a great 
“kick” out of seeing classmates on the stage— 
especially those who are popular or have well- 
known idiosyncrasies. 

The conclusion that can be drawn from this 
experience might be sumnied up as follows: Once 
the adolescent has a goal which interests him, 
he has the energy to keep applying himself until 
some kind of result is evolved. Second, from a 
pedagogical point-of-view, there is an immense 
amount of concomitant learning. For example, 
committee work brought out innumerable con- 
flicts in human relations. 

I was able, as the passive observer, to “suggest” 
that more respect and patience be shown for 
opposing points of view. The chairman, who had 
a tendency to dominate the discussions, learned 
the value of restraint and suspended judgment. 

On every hand there were problems to be 
faced and obstacles to overcome: History facts 
to be checked, drama technique investigated, 
grammatical propriety had to be watched, proper 
division of labor utilized, furniture had to be 
borrowed from local business men, etc. 

One can see that the whole project involved 
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the assumption of responsibility by many people. 
The important thing to remember is that the 
youngsters worked out most of the problems by 
themselves with the instructor in the background 
as a co-worker and guide. This, I believe, is the 
way for students to learn with lasting effect. 
—Joseph M. Rasheck, Detroit, Michigan 
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TEACHING AND TRAINING WITH FILM- 
STRIPS, TEACHING AND TRAINING WITH 
TAPE RECORDINGS, TEACHING AND TRAIN- 
ING WITH MOTION PICTURES (magnetic 
sound), TEACHING AND TRAINING WITH 
MOTION PICTURES (optical sound). Bell & 
Howell, 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, III. 

Four new publications denoted to the effective 
use of audio-visual materials now available 
through Bell and Howell audio-visual dealers. 
The booklets are designed to help audio-visual 
directors, teachers, ministers, and industrial users 
employ audio-visual equipment more effectively. 
Sample copies of the booklet can be obtained by 
writing to the Educational Sales Department of 
Bell & Howell. Enclose ten cents for each booklet 
requested, to cover handling costs. 


Com edy Cues 


Well, Now 

A ninth grader “floored” telephone folks re- 
cently with this portion of an essay entered in 
a contest. The youngster wrote: 

“The telephone is very necessary in cases of 
emergency. For example, if your house is on 
fire, you can use the telephone to call the insur- 
ance company.”—Ex. 

---R-— 
Weighty Matter 

When the chic, doe-eyed beauty asked for a 
good book to read, the obliging librarian said, 
“Do you want something light or do you prefer 
the heavier books?” 

“It really doesn’t matter,” the young woman 
assured her. “I have my car outside.”—-Ex. 

—R--- 
St-rike! 

A young lady who had never seen a game of 
baseball attended one with her escort. 

“Isn’t that pitcher grand?” she said. ‘He hits 
their bats no matter how they hold them.”—Ex. 
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Your Student Council Needs— 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
By HARRY C. McKOWN 
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This 352-page book was designed to be of immediate practical help to 
student council members and sponsors, both experienced and inexperienced. 

It gives the entire story of the student council — What, How, Why, 
When, Where, and By Whom. 

Its material is appropriate for upper-grade and junior high as well as 
senior high school. 

In many schools it is “required reading” for all new council members. 

It is widely used as a textbook in student council workshops and 
conferences. 
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The following chapter headings indicate the completeness of its 
coverage of all phases of student council organization and activities. 
*% The Origin and Development of Participation in School Control 
*® Principles Underlying Student Participation 
% Types of Student Council Organization 
% Initiating the Student Council 
% Constitution and Bylaws 
% Nomination and Election Procedures 
% Internal Organization of the Council 
*% Council Activities and Projects 
% Financial Administration of School Activities 
% The Student Court 
% The Student Council Sponsor 
% Evaluating the Student Council 
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This book should be readily available to ALL student council members 
and sponsors. Many councils ensure this by having several copies. 
Paying for this book out of student council funds is perfectly logical 
and justifiable. 
You can have an improved student council at low cost. 


Price $4.00 
Published by 


McGraw-Hitt Book Company, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET o NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Autographed copies from the author, Gilson, Knox County, Illinois 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


—but there’s something 
in every issue for every faculty member! 
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For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 
Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 

current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern—the 
educational program of his school. 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 


Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price — $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly, September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


Teaneck, New Jersey 
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